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Great personal merit is often found to 
exist, where, from the silent and unobtrusive 
manner in which it creates and exercises its 
influence, it is least sought for or observed. 
An ostentatious display of talent, either 
real or pretended, easily imposes upon the 
credulous, and frequently obtains that regard 
and compensation which is only due to 
real intellectual powers, and by which they 
ought to be distinguished and rewarded. 
But whenever stich perverted cases occur, 
they only serve to shed additional lustre on 
genuine excellence, and to raise it, when 
displayed, higher in general esteem. The 
course of life, as passed by many members 
of the clerical order, notwithstanding the 
publicity which the character necessarily 
gives to each individual, must be marked 
by that shade of colouring which a diffident 
and. retiring disposition, or its opposite 
state of mind, attaches to it. But this will 
vary according to the circumstances and 
situations in which different persons are 
placed. i 

The Rev. Samuer Crowruer, A. M. 
was born January 9, 1769, in New Bos- 
well-court, in the ish of St. Clement 
Danes. His father, the late Richard Crow- 
ther, Esq. was many years surgeon to the 
hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlehem. 
His mother was the daughter of Sampel 
Richardson, the celebrated novelist. He 
received his early education at the free- 
school of Croydon, Surrey, but afterwards 
became a scholar at Winchester college, 
under Dr. Joseph Warton, from whence in 
1788 he succeeded to a fellowship at New 
College, Oxford, where he passed through 
the regular course of an university educa- 
tion. 

He was ordained deacon June 3, 1792, 
and priest June 26, 1793. He entered 
upon the curacy of East Bergholt, Suffolk, 
March 25,1793; and removed to Barking, 
in Essex, October 4, 1795. In this exten- 
sive country parish he exercised his ministry 
with great diligence, until elected to the 
living of the united parishes of the vicarage 
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of Christ Church, Newgate-street, and rec- 
tory of St. Leonard, Foster-lane, January 30, 
1800, by the governors of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 

The circumstances in which Mr. Crow. 
ther entered upon his parochial duties, were 
not very encouraging. He found the con- 
gregation at the church very small, and as 
he had been warmly opposed in the election, 
had to encounter considerable prejudice 
and opposition. This was, however, but 
temporary. It soon gave way to brighter 
prospects. The number of hearers ney 
increased, and gradually accumulated, ti!l 
at last the church, which is one of the 
largest in London, was completely filled. 
The result proved also, that this was not the 
effect of novelty, or indeed of any factitious 
causes, but was produced by the unfeigned 
piety and indefatigable labours - of 
pastor: In 1801, Mr. Crowther 
menced an evening lecture in his church. 
This has been continued to the present 
time, and has been uniformly attended 
with the same success that crowned his 
other exertions. 

In almost every instance, some judgment 
may be formed of the efficiency and in- 
fluence of the ministry, by the number of 
persons who frequent the communion of 
the church. If it be small, it is but natural 
to infer, that indifference prevails among the 
people; but if, on the contrary, many 
persons regularly and devoutly attend the 
celebration of the holy sacrament, it evinces 
the existence of increasing piety and seri- 
ousness. Applying this observation to the 
communions at Christ Church, it must cer- 
tainly be concluded, that a spirit of devo- 
tion, of no ordinary tone degree, pre- 
vailed among the people, as the number 
who generally, on these occasions, ap- 
proached the altar, was seldom equalled, 
and could not well be exceeded, in other 
churches. 

On January 9, 1801, Mr. Crowther was 
elected by the parishioners to the joint- 
lectureship of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
This duty he continued to discharge with 
great regularity every alternate Sunday 
afternoon, till the period in which he was 
laid by from his public work by affliction. 
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He then resigned the office, after having 
held it, and discharged its duties, upwards 
of twenty-four years. 

In 1804, Mr. Crowther married Anne, 
daughter of the late Rev. Henry Ware, 
D.D. of Dublin. 

It has fallen to the lot of few clergymen 
to be so frequently solicited to preach ser- 
mons for the various charitable institutions 
of the metropolis, as to that of Mr. Crow- 
ther. On these occasions he was always 
well received, and became a_ successful 
advocate for the poor and the young. He 
set, indeed, an example in his own parish, 
of his solicitude to promote those important 
objects by the establishment of a Sun- 
day school, which has hitherto been con- 
ducted upon an extensive plan ; and by the 
formation of a Benevolent Society, for re- 
lieving and visiting the sick poor at their 
own habitations, and for supplying lying-in 
women with linen and other necessaries 
during their confinement ; and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that these valuable institutions 
will be perpetuated, notwithstanding they 
have been deprived of the personal superin- 
tendance and influence of their founder. 

But Mr. Crowther’s attention was not 
restricted to objects which existed only in 
the sphere of his own immediate care ; he 
was assiduous in attending the committee 
of the City of London National Schools ; 
and, indeed, cheerfully contributed his 
assistance in every instance, and on all 
occasions, where it was required. But an 
eventful crisis was approaching, that has 
recently put a final period to his public 
labours, and for ever deprived his benevo- 
lent associates of his individual exertions 
and active co-operation. 

During nearly the whole of the last 
twenty-four years, this worthy clergyman 
suffered. severely from an attack of the 
stone, which, though it rarely prevented 
him from discharging his public duties, 
there can be little doubt secretly preyed on 
the vitals of his constitution, and perhaps 
predisposed it for that disastrous stroke 
which finally terminated his public labours. 
This melancholy event occurred on Sun- 
day March 27, 1825. On this occasion 
he was reading the morning service at 
Christ Church, when, having advanced as 
far as the Litany, he was suddenly seized 
with a violent stroke of apoplexy, and taken 
from the desk apparently in a senseless 
state. This was followed by a severe para- 
lytic affection, which, for a considerable 
time, rendered his life exceedingly preca- 
rious. Time however, and medical as- 
sistance, have, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, partially restored his faculties and 





his strength, but he has never recovered 
so far as to be able to resume his official 
duties. « 

In addition to this ‘personal affliction, 
Mr. Crowther’s domestic happiness has been 
greatly interrupted by another gloomy dis- 
pensation of divine providence, the blind- 
ness of his eldest son; which calamity oc- 
curred when he was only four years old, 
and since that time he has ever been the 
object of much parental solicitude and kind 
attention. But that gospel which he has 
for many years preached to others, can 
give him strength according to his day. 

Mr. Crowther served the office of presi- 
dent of Sion College in 1819-20, and on the 
expiration of his year of office, preached, 
as is customary at the annual meeting of 
the London clergy, a Latin sermon, in the 

arish church of St. Alphage, London 

Vall. His discourse was distinguished by 
the elegance and purity of his language, 
and the correctness of his pronunciation. 
His publications have been but few. They 
consist of sermons preached on public oc- 
casions. Of these, the most approved were 
those on his leaving Barking, one on 
the death of the late Princess Charlotte, 
and another on the death of his late majesty 
George the Third. 

This brief memoir of a truly estimable 
man and parochial minister, claims no other 
distinction or regard, than its fidelity to the 
original is calculated to secure for it. 
Happy would it be for the church, and the 
cause of Christianity in general, if it poss- 
essed more such advocates for its doctrines, 
and examples of its precepts. May their 
number be increased ! ; 

—— 


WESLEYAN METHODIST NEW TEST ACT 
VINDICATED. 


Mr. EpirTor, 
Srr,—I have read with surprise in your 
number for February, col. 193, an article 
censuring the conduct of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, with respect to the 
contested doctrine of “the Eternal Sonship 
of Christ.” That a Methodist should have 
either written, or given circulation in a pub- 
lic magazine, tosuch a compound of folly and 
impiety as the paper alluded to consists of, 
is to me matter of great grief. Its folly 
will be évident on making two inquiries,— 
ist, Has: not the Conference a right to 
make rules for its own government? If it 
has, surely it was lawful for them to make 
the regulation objected to. 2dly, Has not 
a person who dissents from the Conference, 
on any subject whatever, the liberty of 
declining connexion with it? Your dis 
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satisfied correspondent, then, can easily 
retire from communion with a body, whose 
public representatives he stigmatizes as 
equal to Papists in bigotry and intolerance. 
These two considerations decide the ques- 
tion of folly. 

As to the impiety of thus attacking God’s 
ministers before the world, and representing 
the sacred discipline of the purest church on 
earth, as nothing better than tyranny, I 
shall only refer you to that book which 
enforces, in the most commanding terms, 
a prompt obedience to the “ overseers of 
the flock of God ;” and denounces the ter- 
rible pains of hell upon such as wantonly 
stir up discord and schism amongst Christ's 
disciples. I warn your correspondent, as 
he values his soul, to abstain henceforth 
from the indolzence and exercise of that 
spirit of discontent, which, if carried out 
into action to its full extent, will make him 
“an heretic, and worse than an infidel.”— 
I am respectfully, 


Feb. 7, 1828. 
—~>—--— 


G.L.S. 


METHODIST NEW TEST ACT EXAMINED. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Str,—The perusal of your valuable mis- 
’ P y 
cellany always affords me pleasure and 


edification ; but I was especially pleased by 
the perusal of ‘ Observations on the Wes- 
leyan Methodist New Test Act,” by S. 
Tucker, as published in your number for 


February, page 193. This paper reminded 
me of another, “ On the pernicious In- 
fluence of Inconsistencies in the Conduct 
of Christians,” in the number of your ex- 
cellent work for last November, page 1021 ; 
and it forcibly occurred to my mind, that to 
make the “ Test Act” in question, at all con- 
sistent, it should be followed by another, 
which I will venture to recommend the 
Conference to adopt; or else, to repeal the 
one passed in their last session. 

To the very excellent remarks of your 
correspondent, on the subject of the Divine 
Filiation, I shall only add, that having read 
the whole of Mr. Wesley’s Notes on the 
New Testament, with considerable care and 
attention; and having repeatedly read his 
notes on the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ; I cannot yet persuade myself, 
that Mr. Wesley believed the doctrine of 
the eternal Filiation, as taught by the au- 
thors of the “ New Test Act?” 

That Mr. Wesley was clear and scrip- 
tural in the doctrine of the proper Divinity 
and Godhead of Jesus Christ, is undeniable. 
Nor is Dr. Clarke less clear on this most 
essential subject ; and I trust the writer of 





these lines is not a whit behind either of 
those great and good men, (whose names 
he reveres,) in his desire to honour his 
adorable Redeemer, as Gop OVER ALL, 
AND BLESSED FOR EVER MORE. 

..In perusing Mr. Wesley’s notes on this 
subject, it has appeared to me, that he was 
particularly careful to maintain the essen- 
tials of Christianity; but having done this, 
he chose rather to express himself, on the 
point of the Sonship of Jesus, in the com- 
mon and popular manner, than te perplex 
his readers with metaphysical niceties on a 
point not at all essential. This, I think, is 
rendered highly probable by two facts: viz. 
ist, That Mr. Wesley tells us explicitly, 
“I design plain truth for plain people ; 
therefore, of set purpose, I abstain from 
all nice and philosophical speculations ; 
from perplexed and intricate reasonings,”’ 
&e. And,2dly. That his Notes were pub- 
lished in the year 1765; but in the year 
1781, sixteen years afterwards, Mr. Wesley 
published the following paper, entitled, 
“ Aw Artan AnTIDOTE.” 

“ Arian Principles, if true, shut all men 
out of heaven, by denying the Saviour’s 
Divine Nature and Atonement, seeing ‘ all 
have sinned, and are guilty before God,’ 
Rom. iii. 19. And a created being—‘ can 
by no means redeem his brother, nor give 
to God a ransom for him.’ Ps. xlix. 7. 

“ Hebrews i. 6, 7, 8, it is written, ‘ When 
he (the Father) bringeth the first-begotten 
into the world, he saith, Let all the angels 
of God worship him--since, thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever.’ Hence Reason 
concludes that Christ is essentially God ; 
or all the angels of God (who disobey not 
his command) are idolaters. 

“The oracles of God declare, ‘ All 
manner of sin and blasphemy (against the 
Father and the Son) shall be forgiven to 
men ; but blasphemy against the Spirit shall 
not be forgiven.’ Hence Reason, ‘ infallible 
Reason !’ infers, if either is greatest in the 
adorable Trinity, it is God the Holy Ghost, 

“¢ But greater or lesser in infinity, is not ; 
inferior Godhead shocks our sense; ‘ Jesus 
was inferior to the Father, as touching his 
manhood.’ John xiv. 28. He was a ‘ Son 
given, and slain, intentionally, from the 
foundation of the world.’ Rev. xiii. 8. 
‘ And the first-born from the dead, of every 
creature.’ Col. i. 15, 18. 

“ ¢But our Redeemer from everlasting, 
(Isa. Ixiii. 16.) had not the inferior name of 
Son : ‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, from eternity, and 
the Word, made flesh, wasGod ; and dwelt 
among us.’ John i. 14. x. 30. And as it 
was in the beginning, so after his ascension, 
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‘His Name is called the Word of God.’ 
Mev. xix. 13. ‘ He who is, and who was, 
and who cometh. He that liveth, and was 
dead, and is alive for evermor®, saith, I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, 
the Lord God Almighty.’ Isa. xliv. 6. Rev. 
i. 5, 8, 18. 

‘Immanuel declares to unbelieving 
earth, ‘ There are three that testify above ; 
(co.equal Majesty in heaven!) the Father, 
Word, and Holy Ghost, are One.’ 1 John 
v. 7, 10.”—See Arminian Magazine for 
1781, page 384. 

If I understand the subject aright, the 
doctrine here laid down is precisely that 
which Dr. Clarke has taught inthis Com- 
mentary. 

But if Dr. Clarke be in error, let him be 
dealt with accordingly; and if a “ New 
Test Act” be necessary, requiring every 
candidate for the Methodist ministry. to 
believe and teach, according to the strict 
letter of Mr. Wesley’s notes, and not ac- 
cording to Dr. Clarke’s; then, I think, to 
preserve consistency, the Wesleyan Con- 
ference should, at their very next session, 
follow the “‘ New Test Act” already before 
the public, by another, requiring every can- 
didate for the Wesleyan ministry, to be- 
lieve and teach Mr. Wesley's doctrine of 
the Divine Prescience, and not that of Mr. 
Watson’s; whose work, by the bye, ha’ 
received, through the medium of the Wes- 
leyan Magazine, unqualified praise and 
recommendation. 

On the subject of the foreknowledge of 
God, Mr. Wesley tells us, in his note on 
1 Peter i. 2. “ Strictly speaking, there is 
no foreknowledge, no more than after- 
knowledge, with God; but all things are 
known to him as present, from eternity to 
eternity.” But, no; Mr. Watson has dis- 
covered, that Mr. Wesley was in error in 
this respect, and, consequently, that Mr. 
Wesley’s notes are not always correct. 
Hence he observes, (see Theol. Ins. vol. i. 
page 447,) ‘ Various speculations, however, 
on the Divine immutability occur in the 
writings of divines and others, which, though 
often well intended, ought to be received 
with caution, and sometimes even rejected 
as bewildering or pernicious. Such are the 
notions, that God knows every thing by intui- 
tion ; that there is no succession of ideas in 
the Divine mind ; that he can receive no new 
idea,” &c. “ There is foreknowledge, pre- 
sent knowledge and after-knowledge, with 
God, as well as with ourselves.” (See page 
449.) Besides this, if there be what the 
scriptures call ‘purposes’ with God ; if this 
expression is not to be ranked with those 
figures of speech which represent Divine 





-— by a hand and an arm, then there is 
joreknowledge, strictly and properly so 
called, with God.” Page 450. These quo- 
tations are contained in a train of argu- 
mentation, occupying several pages, which, 
if it prove any thing, proves that the Divine 
Being increases his knowledge amazingly, 
by his experience in the government of 
human affairs!!! However this may be, I 
think it would be a difficult task for Mr. 
Watson, or any other person, to reconcile 
his scheme with the sentiments of Mr. 
Wesley, expressed in his Notes on the New 
Testament, and in his Sermons; which have 
been regarded as the united Standard of 
Methodism. In addition to the above 
note on 1 Peter i. 2, I beg leave just to 
refer your readers to Mr. Wesley’s note on 
Rom, iv. 17; also to his Sermon on Pre- 
destination. See Wesley’s Works 8vo. vol. 
ix. pages 157, 158, and 161. Other pas- 
sages might be referred to; but these may 
suffice for the present, 

The precise manner in which the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity have existed 
from eternity,—the omniscience,—the om- 
nipresence,—and the omnipotence, &c. of 
the Divine Being, are all subjects which lie 
far beyond the reach of the human intellect : 
and for man to write or speak on these sub- 
jects dogmatically ; to assert, “it must be so; 
it cannot be otherwise,” &c. is to speak unad- 
visedly, or presumptuously, or worse. When 
the sacred scriptures leave us on these deeply 
mysterious subjects, we lose our only safe 
guide, and it becomes us suddenly to 
pause, and humbly to adore. Presuming 
farther on these subjects than the scriptures 
guide us, we soon become “ bewildered ;” 
and although a man thus “ bewildered” 
may make a wonderful display of his meta~ 
physical skill, and his powers of ratiocina- 
tion, still he is “ bewildered ;” and may be 
properly addressed in the language of 
Zophar the Naamathite : (see Job xi. 7 and 
8.) “Canst thou by searching find out 
God? canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? It is as high as heaven ; 
what canst.thou do? deeper than hell; 
what canst thou know ?” 

It is now between twenty and thirty 
years since I became a member of the 
Wesleyan society; and I hope to live and 
die in union with that body; but really, 
sir, with your correspondent S. Tucker, I 
cannot, help feeling exceedingly pained to 
witness, in this boasted age of light and 
liberty, dogmatism, scarcely a shade be- 
hind that witnessed in the dark ages of 
popery; and to witness that dogmatism, 
accompanied by such a notorious instance 
of partiality and inconsistency, proceeding 
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too from a body of men, whom I have been 
taught, from my earliest infancy, to honour 
and revere, renders the circumstance doubly 
distressing, and makes me involuntarily 
exclaim, Kupte, swoov nuag as a body. 
Amen! 

If what I have written should be the 
means of calling forth any thing from any 
other quarter, that would induce the venera- 
ble body of men composing the Wesleyan 
Conference, to reconsider their late act, 
and adopt a different line of proceeding, 
I shall think it one of the happiest circum- 
stances of my life, to have been the writer 
of this letter. 

Wishing your valuable publication in- 
creasing success, and yourself every new- 
covenant blessing, I remain your constant 
reader, 


a 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ETERNAL SONSHIP. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Tucker, 
(col. 93,) does not seem to be aware, that 
the tenure of the Methodist chapels, held 
under Mr. Wesley’s deed, by 100 trustees, 
and their successors, has a clause vitiating 
the trust, if the doctrine of Mr. Wesley’s 
Notes on the New Testament, and four 
volumes of Sermons, are impugned by any 
preachers permitted in these chapels. If 
the Conference, including these 100 trus- 
tees, take upon themselves to declare, that 
the preachers who deny the Eternal Sonship 
do impugn Mr. Wesley’s doctrine, they 
admit that which may evict themselves 
from the possession of their chapels, and in 
a very short cause, for they can be judged 
out of their own mouths. A _ different 
course lies open to the Conference, namely, 
not to press hard upon the right of private 
judgment, and religious liberty of con- 
science, to be exercised in the interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Wesley’s meaninc, while so 
many nonconformist and independent Wes- 
leyan societies are detaching themselves 
from the Body. 

There is no substantial difference among 
the Wesleyans on the Eternal Sonship, but 
the Conference have a fearful power to 
make it so, by resolving that Mr. Wesley’s 
doctrine is impugned. If they do not 
decree it, no ejectment could succeed. On 
the contrary, every preacher who denies 
the Eternal Sonship, is conscious that he 
does not deny a jot that Mr. Wesley ever 
wrote ; neither does he depart from the 
church of England; for these preachers 
only give consistency to the Athanasian and 
the Nicene creed, by observing, that the 
Son, co-eternal with the Father, is called 
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Son in reference to the incarnation, accord- 
ing to St. John’s declaring, that the Second 
Person of the Trinity was the Worp, and 
was made flesh. 

Many good men have illustrated the 
possibility of a co-eternal Sonship, by the 
analogies of the heat and light of the sun ; 
the spirit, soul, and body of man ; the fire, 
light, and vapour of coals and candles; 
but these innocent exercises of inference 
from scripture, are not authorities for an 
accurate reasoner, who limits himself to 
what is revealed, and believes it is in no 
part absurd. 

R. Y. 


a 


A WORD ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ETERNAL SONSHIP, 


To a well-regulated mind, scarcely any thing 
can be so abhorrent as those vain conten- 
tions and bitter wranglings, which have 
disgraced human learning, on the nature 
and mode of existence of the Supreme 
Being. Tocome to any precise conclusion 
which shall be free from objection and 
cavil, is plainly impossible. As soon shall 
finite be infinite, as the creature comprehend 
the Creator. If from the united or separate 
testimony of nature and revelation, man is 
enabled to deduce the real existence of an 
Almighty Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse—this is as far as he can go;—this 
only is within the reach of his capacity. 
Neither the one nor the other of these 
sources of information is designed to satisfy 
our curiosity ; asserting, but not explaining. 
Yet if some men of strong mind, and 
daring genius, will so mistake their powers, 
as to venture beyond the evident line of 
demarcation, and, ascending in imagination 
to the third heaven, will pretend to tell us 
more of the Deity than he has been pleased 
to reveal of himself, we ought not to treat 
such reveries with flippancy and ridicule, 
but to meet them with sober and legitimate 
argument. 

This train of thought has been suggested 
by the very reprehensible manner, in which 
disputes respecting the sublime doctrine of 
the Trinity, and its correspondent one on 
the Eternal Sonship, have been conducted. 
To the latter it is my intention to confine 
myself in these few remarks, not with the view 
of attempting to remove all the difficulties 
connected with it, but to shew what is the 
collected meaning of revelation on the 
subject ; and to point out how far reason is 
able to in justifying, and rendering 
believable to our minds, the interpretation 
of the inspired volume. 

The dispute between the asserters and 
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deniers of this doctrine has arisen, as in 
almost all controverted points, from the two 

ies attaching different ideas to the terms 
they mutually employ. The error of the 
former I conceive to be—That the doctrine 
of the eternal generation of the Son by 
the Father, is a doctrine of the Bible: the 
error of the latter—That the relation of 
Father and Son cannot exist, except cor- 
rellatively as cause and effect. If men 
would pay a little more attention to what ts 
revealed, and less to their own conceits, 
they would come nearer the truth. 

The scriptures say nothing about eternal 
generation, which human expression has 
been the stumbling-block of the — 
In all those passages where the idea, in- 
cluded in the term generation or begetting 
is found, reference is always and distinctly 
made to the period of the incarnation: 
these terms are uniformly employed with 
respect to the human, never I believe with 
respect to the divine nature of the Messiah. 
“* Thou art my Son, this day have I begot- 
ten thee,” refers not, as has been imagined, 
to the “day of eternity;” which is an ex- 


pression to which no definite idea can be 
attached,—but to the time of the miraculous 
conception; and by a figure in Acts xiii. 


33, to the period of the resurrection. The 
connexion in which this quotation from the 
Psalms is found in Heb. i. is expressly 
treating of the coming of Christ into the 
world; John i. 14, and iii. 16, 18, are 
unequivocally to the same purport; as are 
also 1 John iv. 9, and v. 1. No other ex- 
planation is necessary, of what is to be 
understood by Christ being “ begotten of 
the Father,” than is given in Luke i. 35, 
which contains an announcement of the 
highest importance, couched in language 
condescending to our capacities, yet most 
significant and expressive. Christ was the 
Son of the Eternal Father with respect to 
his human nature, in that he was miracu- 
lously, not naturally, conceived and brought 
into the world. 

It is very remarkable, that in 1 John v. 
7, where the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity is supposed to be distinctly stated, 
that the language is not—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit—but the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Spirit. Now this 
text, because of its peculiarly unambiguous 
and definite character, has been contended 
to be an interpolation. The critical evi- 
dence pro and con, is, I believe, very 
nearly equal; yet it does appear, that the 
Word being here put, instead of the Son, 
is highly confirmatory of the genuineness of 
the passage ; first, on account of the coin- 
cidence of the language with that employed 
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by the same, writer in the commencement 
of his Gospel, and which is peculiar to this 
evangelist; and secondly, because on ac- 
count of the prevalence of the doctrine of the 
Eternal Sonship of Christ among the early 
Christians, it should seem highly probable, 
that an interpolater would have substi- 
tuted Son for Word, which he might think 
would have served equally well with regard 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, and he would 
have had several precedents for such a 
connexion of these terms, not directly per- 
haps, but indirectly. 
e first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 

I consider as strongly favouring the oppo- 
sers of the doctrine we are upon, The 
relation of Father and Son being considered 
as always referring to the human nature of 
Christ, that objection to his Divine nature 
will be removed, which is raised upon such 
expressions as this—‘ My Father is greater 
than I.” Again, in those passages where 
this relation is spoken of not in connexion 
with the terms generation and begetting, 
reference is, I believe, made also to the 
period of the incarnation: if there be any, 
where this relation is mentioned with re- 
spect to the Divine nature of the Messiah, 
we are bound to receive it as the declara- 
tion of the infallible Jehovah, resting as- 
sured, that it will not be repugnant or con- 
tradictory to those rational faculties with 
which he has endowed us for the wisest and 
most benevolent purposes; and that this is 
not so repugnant, may be thus shewn :— 

“If the whole existence of God be a 
necessary existence, then all its essential 
modes and relations must be necessarily 
existent too, and therefore eternal; and if 
the correllatives Father and Son be used to 
express essential, necessarily existent, and 
consequently eternal relations, in this is 
there nothing contradictory.” If it should 
be asked, ‘ How can the relation of Father 
and Son exist, without including the idea of 
generation?” To this it may be replied— 
the idea conveyed by this term is necessa- 
rily excluded from such relation, It is not 
Father and Son, but man and child, that 
stand to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect. The first two hypostases in the 
adorable Trinity may exist in such relation, 
yet will there be neither priority nor poste. 
riority in their existence with regard to 
time; for Father must of necessity be 
coeval; so that effect and cause, between 
which there must be priority and poste- 
riority, can have no connexion whatever 
with Father and Son as such. 

Finally, as infinite can never be compre- 
hended by finite, so human language may 
never be able to furnish words adequate to 
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the expression of the ideas of the Divine 
mind, when the apostle was inspired to 
write “ God sent his own Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh ;” and ‘‘ God hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the world. The 
conclusion, however, which I believe every 
thinking man, who candidly, and, irre. 
spective of human creeds, examines the 
sacred writings, will-come to, is, that the 
doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of Christ is 
not a doctrine of those scriptures. To say 
the least, it is extremely equivocal, and its 
haviug been the occasion, without being ne- 
cessary to salvation, of much idle dispute, 
ought to be an effectual bar to dogmatism. 


EvuPHrRonIvs. 


& 
> 





ESSAY ON HAPPINESS. 


Ir is perhaps impossible to describe the 
sensation which we call ‘appiness, because 
it is a sui generis, and resembles no other 
thing. We may indeed say, that happiness 
is the opposite of misery ; that it is a feeling 
of joy, delight, or satisfaction ; but all that 
we, in effect, learn from these verbal defini- 
tions is, that happiness is happiness. But 
our endeavours to explore the causes, and 
ascertain some of the kinds and degrees of 
human happiness, may possilsly be more 
successful, since these matters are more 
tangible to remarks, and susceptible of il- 
lustration. 

Happiness or pleasure results from the 
union and correspondence of the various 
powers of our nature, with their correspond- 
ing objects. Two things, therefore, are 
obviously necessary to happiness: 1. That 
these objects be within our reach. 2. That 
our faculties be in a state of soundness and 
integrity. An absent good may indeed 
impart pleasure, if there is a reasonable hope 
of obtaining it; because the mind can con- 
ceive, or anticipate, the enjoyment of actual 
possession. 

We must hold, then, that happiness is 
not essential to our nature, but is derived 
from things without us; while yet a certain 
constitution of the soul and body is neces- 
sary to qualify us for its enjoyment. This 
leads me, first of all, to remark, that the 
foundation of human happiness must be 
laid in correct views, affections, and habits. 

An enlightened mind is necessary, to in- 
forms us where our happiness lies, and to 
direct us in ovr pursuit of it. To have pro- 
per affections, is to regulate our regards and 
desires for objects, according to their rela- 
tive importance, or to their adaptation of 





promoting our felicity. In this lies the 
great secret of human happiness ; all misery 
originates in error here. The approbation 
of God and our own conscience, and the 
hope of future and interminable bliss, as 
they are- unquestionably blessings of the 
highest value, so they ought to have a com- 
manding influence on all our inclinations 
and conduct ; or, in other words, we should 
stand ready to sacrifice every other pleasure, 
rather than relinquish these blessings. Again, 
the pleasure arising from benevolence, 
friendship, and social attachments, as well 
as the improvement of the mind by the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, is obvi- 
ously more noble than the pleasures of 
sense and imagination, which ought there- 
fore, in every well-governed mind, to oc- 
cupy the smallest share of esteem and 
attention. 

But correct or virtuous habits are indis- 
pensable to happiness. The principal of 
these can only at present be named. I 
mention, 1. Habits of piety. Piety is the 
main.spring of virtuous feelings and con- 
duct, and without it no man can rationally 
hope for happiness beyond the present life. 
Its importance, then, must be seen at once 
to beings, whose desires for immortality 
are as natural and as ardent as their desires 
for happiness. Kindness, or the disposi. 
tion to promote the welfare of our fellow- 
creatures, must be habitual; in which I 
also include a meek and forgiving disposi- 
tion. Without this, we must forego all the 
pleasures of friendship—all the delights of 
benevolence. 

The habit of temperance, or the power 
of subjecting the appetites and inferior 
affections and passions to the control of 
reason, is an indispensable qualification of 
a happy life. It is a common error of 
young people, and of those who want expe- 
rience, to regard this restraint as subversive 
of happiness; but in this particular the 
sensualist mistakes his own interest; for 
the slightest attention must convince us, 
that a moderate and measured indulgence 
of the senses and imagination is the only 
way by which we can obtain all the advan- 
tages which these pleasures are capable of 
yielding. The immoderate and unseason- 
able indulgence of the appetites and pas- 
sions, renders sober enjoyment insipid, and 
in time benumbs and vitiates the very 
organs by which these pleasures are re- 
ceived. The voluptuary defeats his own 
wishes; and, by grasping at too much, he 
secures nothing. Pleasures merely ter- 
restrial, as they are in their own nature the 
lowest order of human joys, are tasted in 
their purest state, when they are pursued in 
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subordination to all others; when they are 
regarded as our supreme good, disappoint- 
ment, satiety, and disgust, are the only 
rewards of pursuit. The greatest mischief 
of intemperance is, that it totally unfits us 
for the enjoyments of piety and benevo- 
lence. The art in which the secret of 
human happiness in ‘a great measure con- 
sists, is, to set the habits in such a way, 
that every change may be a change for the 
better. erefore, the advantage is with 
those habits which allow of an indulgence 
in the deviation from them. 

The luxurious receive no greater pleasure 
from their dainties, than the t does 
from his bread and cheese; but the pea- 
sant, whenever he goes abroad, finds a 
feast; whereas the epicure must be well 
entertained, to escape disgust. Those who 
spend every day at cards, and those who 
go every day to the plough, pass their time 
much alike; intent upon what they are 
about ; wanting nothing, regretting nothing, 
they are both for a time in a state of ease ; 
but then, whatever suspends the occupation 
of the card-player distresses him ; whereas, 
to the labourer, every interruption is a 
refreshment; and this appears in the dif- 
ferent effects that Sunday produces upon 
the two, which proves a day of recreation 
to the one, but a lamentable burden to the 
other. 

A reader who has inured himself to 
books of science and argumentation, if a 
novel, a well-written pamphlet, an article 
of news, a natrative of a curious voyage, or 
a journal of a traveller, fall in his way, sits 
down to the repast with relish; enjoys his 
entertainment while it lasts, and can return, 
when it is over, to his graver reading without 
distaste. Another, with whom nothing 
will go down but works of humour and 

an or whose curiosity must be 
Inte by perpetual novelty, will con- 
sume a bookseller’s window in half a fore- 
noon, during which time he is rather in 
search of diversion, than diverted; and as 
books to his taste are few, and short, and 
rapidly read over, the stock is soon ex- 
hausted, when he is left without resource, 
from this principal supply of harmless en- 
joyment. 

“There is hardly any delusion by which 
men are greater sufferers in their happiness, 
than by their expecting too much from 
what is called pleasure ; that is, from those 
intense delights which vulgarly engross the 
name of pleasure: The very expectation 
spoils them. When they do come, we 
are often engaged in taking pains to per- 
suade ourselves how much we are pleased, 
rather than enjoying any pleasure which 





springs naturally from the object. And 
whenever we depend upon being vastly 
delighted, we always go home secretly 
grieved at missing our aim. Likewise, 
this humour of being prodigiously delighted, 
when once it has taken hold of the imagi- 
nation, hinders us from providing for, or 
acquiescing in, those gently soothing en- 
gagements, the due variety and succession 
of which are the only things that supply a 
vein, or continual stream, of happiness.”* 

Industry, or the love of useful exertion, 
is another of those virtues, without which 
it is impossible to be happy. “ A main 
article of human ee says the ex- 
cellent author already quoted, “ is the 
exercise of our faculties, whether of body 
or mind, in the pursuit of some engaging 
end.” This remark is philosophically cor- 
rect. Activity is the proper element of the 
soul. Inaction is an imprisonment to her : 
or rather, it is an unwholesome atmosphere, 
in which she imbibes the most painful 
distemper. This truth is often verified in 
the experience of many of those who retire 
from business, in the expectation of finding 
ease and happiness in retirement: most of 
these, it is believed, are disappointed in the 
event. From some inconveniences they 
may indeed escape, but they often fall a 
prey to a secret and undefinable uneasi- 
ness—an oppressive lassitude—a stagnant 
calm, that is worse than the tamults of the 
most active life. But industry is a habit 
that must be cultivated; sloth springs up 
spontaneously in the depraved heart ; hence, 
children generally manifest an aversion to 
serious application. 

® Dr. Paley. 


(To be continued.) 
_——— 
WATSON, BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 


Tsis learned, acute, and liberal-minded Prelate, 
was born at Haversham, in Westmoreland, in 
August 1737, and through succeeding years worked 
his way to distinction and honour in the university, 
by the intrinsic energy of his own talents. In 
1762, he took his degree of M.A.; in 1771, he was 
honoured with the title of D.D. ; in 1782, was made 
Bishop of Llandaff; and died in July, 1816. His 
writings are rather diversified than voluminous, 


‘being scattered over the regions of science, poli- 


ties, and divinity. But in what department soever 
they appear, they are invariably marked by that 
comprehensiveness of thought, and accuracy of 
reasoning, for which, on all occasions, he was 
particularly remarkable. Our readers will be 
pleased to see his Autograph. 
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(Continued from col. 226.) , 
No. XXIX.—Evidences of Christianity. 
— Evidence arising from its subsequent 
Extension and continual Existence in 


the World since the Days of the Apostles. 


“ How bad it been possible that so small a foun- 


tain (i.e. the Gospel) should presently have swelled | 
into a mighty river, and even have covered the | 


face of the earth, had it net sprung from the sanc- 
tuary of God, and been rendered thus triumphant 
by his almighty arm.” Dr. Doddridge. 


Tue subsequent extension and continued 
existence of Christianity, from the period of 
its first announcement in the world, was the 
last branch of evidence im its behalf, pro- 
posed for discussion in the series of essays 
we have devoted to the subject. It will be 
readily perceived, from the very nature of 
this argument for the divine origin of the 
religion of Jesus, that the best method of 
placing it in its clearest light, will be to 
trace, as concisely as possible, its progress 
from the era of the apostles till our own 
day; adverting at the same time, to the 
formidable obstacles with which it had to 
contend. 

In our + ing article we adverted to 
the extensive progress which Christianity 
had made in the days of the apostles, and 
as some of their lives were prolonged till 
near the close of the first century, we shall 
commence our present observations with 
the beginning of the second. The great 
extension which the religion of the New 


Testament had attained, particularly in the | 


Roman empire, at the commencement of 
the second century, will appear sufficiently 
obvious from the famous Letter of Pliny, 
addressed to the chief magistrate of Rome, 
and dated in the year 106, of which the 
following is an extract :— 

“For further information, I thought it 
necessary, in order to come at the truth, to 
put to the torture two females who were 
called deaconesses. But I could extort 
from them nothing, except the acknowledg- 
ment of an excessive and depraved super- 
stition; and, therefore, desisting from fur- 
ther investigation, I determined to consult 
you, for the number of culprits (Christians) 
is so great, as to call for the most serious 
deliberation. -Informations are pouring in 
against multitudes of every age, of all orders, 
and of both sexes; and more will be im- 
peached ; for the contagion of this snper- 
stition hath spread not only through cities, 
but villages also, and hath even reached the 
farm-houses. I am of opinion, neverthe- 
less, that it may be checked, and the suc- 
cess of my endeavours hitherto forbids 

112.—voL. x. 


despondency, for the temples, once almost 
desolate, begin to be again frequented ; 
the sacred solemnities, which had for some 
time been intermitted, are now attended 
afresh; and the sacrificial victims, which 
once could scarcely find a purchaser, now 
obtain a brisk sale. Whence I infer, that 
many might be reclaimed, were the hope of 
pardon, on their repentance, absolutely con- 
firmed.” 

Here, then, we have conclusive evidence, 
that the religion of Jesus had made exten- 
sive progress in the Roman empire at the 
commencement of the second century ; and 
that, too, amidst persecution of the most 
formidable and appalling nature. ‘The pro- 
fession of Christianity was at this period 
considered a capital crime by the state; 
and accordingly, immense numbers of those 
who avowed themselves the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, were subjected to an 
ignominious and excruciating death. With 
the history of Christianity in other countries 
at the era in question, we are comparatively 
unacquainted ; but we know sufficient to 
warrant us in affirming, that it made con- 
siderable progress in Egypt, Asia, and in 
almost every country in Europe. 

Passing over the fortunes of the followers 
of Jesus, from this time till the year 177, 
during which intermediate period the flames 
of persecution raged against them with 
different degrees of violence in the Roman 
empire, and in other of the world, 
we find that at this period a dreadful per- 
secution broke out in France. Our readers 
will be able to form some idea of the suf. 
ferings which the Christians endured at this 
time in that country, when they the 
following extract from Jones’s interesting 
Church History :— 

“‘ The populace becoming clamorous to 
have the Christians thrown to the wild 
_ beasts in the amphitheatre, that favourite 

spectacle was at length provided for them, 
| on this occasion, and Maturus, Lanatus, 
| Blandina, and Attalus, were brought out 
for this purpose. But previously to the 
wild beasts being produced, Maturus and 
Lanatus were put to the torture in the 
amphitheatre, as if it had not been applied 
| to them before; and every thing that an 
| enraged multitude called for, having been 
| tried upon them, they were at last roasted 
| in an iron chair, till they sent forth the 
| Offensive effluvia of burnt flesh. Upon 
Lanatus, however, the only effect produced 
| was a declaration of his former confession, 
| that he was a Christian; and at length 
death terminated his sufferings. 

“‘ Blandina was then produced, and on 
being fastened to a stake, a wild beast wag 
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let loose -upon her: but this she bore with 
the greatest composure ; and, by her pray- 
ers, encouraged others to bear with fortitude 
whatever might befall them; but as the 
wild beast did not meddle with her, she was 
remanded back to prison. 

At length Attalus was loudly called for ; 
and he was accordingly led round the am- 
phitheatre with a board held before him, 
on which was inscribed, Turs 1s ATTALUS 
Tue Curisnan. It appearing, however, 
that he was a Roman citizen, the president 
remanded him to prison, until the emperor’s 
pleasure should be known concerning him, 
and others who were in the same predica- 
ment. In this respite they so encouraged 


many who had hitherto declined this glo- 


rious combat, as it was justly called, that 
great numbers voluntarily declared them- 
selves Christians. 

“The emperor’s answer was, that they 
who confessed themselves to be Christians 
should be put to death ; but that those who 
denied it, should be set at liberty. Upon 
this, a public assembly was convened, at- 
tended by a vast concourse of people, before 
whom the confessors were produced, when 
such of them as were found to be Roman 
citizens were beheaded, and the rest thrown 
to the wild beasts. But, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, many who had previ- 
ously renounced their Christianity, and 
were now produced only to be set at liberty, 
revoked their recantation, and, declaring 
themselves Christians, suffered with the 
rest. These had been greatly encouraged 
to do so by Alexander, a Phrygian, who 
had shewn himself particularly solicitous 
for the perseverance of his brethren. 

_ The multitude became greatly enraged 

at this; and Alexander being called before 
the tribunal, and confessing himself a Chris- 
tian, he was sentenced to be thrown to the 
wild beasts; and on the following day he 
was produced in the amphitheatre for that 
purpose, together with Attalus, whom the 
people insisted on being brought out once 
more. Previously to their exposure to the 
wild beasts, they were subjected to a variety 
of tortures, and at last run through with a 
sword, During all this, Alexander said 
nothing, but evinced the greatest firmness 
of mind. And when Attalus was placed in 
the iron chair, he only said, in allusion to 
the vulgar charge against the Christians of 
those days, of murdering and eating infants, 
* This, which is your own practice, is to 
devour men ; we neither eat men, nor prac- 
tise any other wickedness.’ 


“ On the last day of the show, Blandina | 


was again produced, together with a young 
gaan of the name of Ponticus, about fifteen 


years of age, who had been brought out 
| daily to be a spectator of the sufferings of 
| others. This youth, being required to 
| acknowledge the heathen deities, and re- 
fusing to do so, the multitude had no com- 
| passion for either of them, but subjected 
| them to the whole circle of tortures, till 
| Ponticus expired in them; and Blandina, 
| having been scourged, and placed in the 
hot iron chair, was put into a net, and ex- 
| posed to a bull; and after being tossed for 
| Some time by the furious animal, she was 
j at length despatched with a sword. The 
| spectators acknowledged, that they had 
| never known any female bear torture with 
| such fortitude. 
“ When this scene was over, the multi- 
| tude continued to shew their rage by abusing 
| the dead bodies of the Christians. Those 
| who had been suffocated in prison were 
| thrown to the dogs, and watched day and 
night lest their friends should bury them. 
The same was done with the bodies that 
were left unconsumed by fire, that had been 
mangled or burned, with the heads only of 
some, and the trunks of others. Even in 
this horrid state, the heathens insulted them, 
by asking where was their God, and what 
their religion had done for them? The 
mangled carcases having been exposed in 
this manner for six days, were then burned, 
and having been reduced to ashes, the latter 
was cast into the river, to disappoint them, 
as was fondly imagined, of their hopes of a 
resurrection. From what was done in this 
place, says Eusebius, we may form an esti- 
mate of what was transacted in others. , 
“The prisons were now glutted with 
numbers of the Christians ;—they were 
thrust into the darkest and most loathsome 
cells, and numbers were suffocated ; even 
young men who had been lately seized, and 
whose bodies had been unexercised with 
sufferings, unequal to the severity of the 
confinement, expired. Pothinus, one of the 
elders of the church of Lyons, upwards of 
ninety years of age, though very infirm and 
asthmatic, was dragged before the tribunal ; 
his body, says the narrative, worn out in- 
deed with age and disease, yet he retained 
a soul through which Christ might triumph. 
After being grossly ill-treated by the sol- 
diers and the rabble, who unmercifully 
dragged him about, insulting him in the 
vilest manner, without the least respect to 
his age, pelting him with whatever came 
first to hand, and every one looking on 
himself as deficient in zeal, if he did not 
insult him in some way or other; he was 
| thrown into prison, .and, after languishing 
| two days, expired.” 
We have thus been somewhat particular 
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in adverting to the persecution endured | 
by the Christian church at Lyons, because 

the sufferings to which these followers of | 
Jesus were subjected in consequence of 
their profession of Christianity, were pre- 
cisely similar to those endured by the dis- | 
ciples of Christ in other parts of the world, | 
during this century. One would have 

thought that the religion of Jesus, humanly 

speaking, instead of making rapid progress 

in the world under such appalling circum- 

stances as these, would rather have been 

entirely banished from off the face of the 

earth. 

Proceeding downwards till the com- 
mencement of the third century, we become 
acquainted with the existence of the Chris- 
tian religion in a very interesting portion of 
Africa. Regarding the time of its intro- 
duction into that country, and the precise 
account of the success which attended its 
promulgation there, we are not particularly 
acquainted. We have every reason, how- 
ever, to believe, that it made considerable 
progress in different sections of that quarter 
of the world, but not without those who 
embraced it, having been subjected to the 
horrors of a hot persecution. 

Christianity during all this time was 
making steady progress in almost every 
other country, both amidst the most violent 
persecutions to which its disciples were 
subjected, and the short intervals of compa- 
rative peace they enjoyed. 

In the year 249, on occasion of the 
accession of Decius Trajan to the imperial 
throne, the storm of persecution against the 


Christians again burst forth with the ut- ; 


most fury. “This emperor,” says Dr. 
Mosheim, “ either from an ill-grounded fear 
of the Christians, or from a violent zeal for 
the superstition of his ancestors, published 
most terrible and cruel edicts, by which the 
pretors were ordered, upon pain of death, 
either to extirpate the whole body of Chris- 
tians without exception, or to force them, by 
tortures of various kinds, to return to the 
pagan worship. Hence, in all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, multitudes of Chris- 
tians were, during the space of two years, 
put to death by the most horrid punish- 
ments which ingenuity could invent.” 

The flames of persecution against the 
Christians began about this time to abate in 
their violence, but Gallus, successor of 
Decius, soon rekindled them in all their 
former fury. 

In the year 254 Valerian was proclaimed 
emperor, and for the first four years of his 
reign the Christians enjoyed peace. Then, 
however, owing to the advice of Macrianus, 





one of his counsellors, and a determined 


votary of Paganism, the fire of persecution 
was kindled om and blazed with the 
utmost violence. “ By the persuasion,” 
says Dr. Mosheim, «of this imperious 
minister, the Christians were prohibited 
from assembling themselves together, and 
their bishops and doctors were sent into 
banishment. This edict was published in 
the year 257, and was followed the year 
after by one still more severe; in conse- 
uence of which, a considerable number of 
hristians in all the different provinces of 
the empire, were put to death, and that by 
such cruel methods of execution, as were 
much more terrible than death itself.” 
From this period down to the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, the followers of 
Jesus enjoyed a comparative calm. In the 
year 303, however, the emperor Dioclesian 
issued an edict, ordering that all the books 
and writings belonging to the Christians 
should be burned, anc that all their civil 
rights and privileges should be taken from 
them, and they rendered incapable of any 
honours or civil promotion. is edict was 
followed by two others successively ;. “ by 
the last of which,” says the author just 
quoted, “ it was ordered, that all sorts of 
torments should be employed, and most 
insupportable punishments invented, to 
force these venerable captives (vast numbers 
of Christians had been previously impri- 
soned)' to renounce their profession by 
sacrificing to the heathen a for it was 
hoped, that if the bishops and doctors of 
the church could be brought to yield, their 
respective flocks could be easily induced to 
follow their examples. An immense num- 
ber of persons, illustriously distinguished by 
their piety and learning, became the victims 
of this cruel stratagem throughout the 
whole Roman empire, Gaul excepted, 
which was under the mild and equitable 
dominion of Constantine Chlorus. Some 
were punished in so shameful a manner, as 
the rules of decency oblige us to pass in 
silence. Some were put to death, after. 
having their constancy tried by tedious and 
inexpressible tortures; and some were sent 
to the mines, to drag out the remains of a 
miserable life in poverty and bondage.” 
That Christianity should have continued 
to exist during these repeated, protracted, 
and severe persecutions, to which its disci- 
ples were subjected during the first three 
centuries, and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion it otherwise met ‘with, is certainly mat- 
ter of the highest astonishment; but that, 
under such circumstances it should rapidly 
and steadily prosper, is a fact which we 
hold to be perfectly inexplicable on natural 
principles. The patience and fortitude, 
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which the Christians of these days mani- 
fested amid their excruciating sufferings— 
and to this circumstance we are, in a great 
measure, to attribute the spread. of their 
principles—could not have been the pro- 
duction either of nature or education. e 
patience and fortitude they evinced could 
not, we repeat, be natural to these earlier 
Christians ; for thousands and myriads of 
the female sex were martyrs to the cause of 
Jesus, Nor could these qualities have been 
superinduced on the mind by education ; 
for the far greater proportion of those of both 
sexes who, during the period referred to, 
suffered and died for the Christian cause, 
were entirely unacquainted with human 
literature. We can account for their pa- 
tience and fortitude amid their frequent, 
protracted, and excruciating sufferings, on 
no other principle than that of these quali- 
ties being — communicated to them 
from on high. 

A short time subsequent to the last period 
adverted to—about the year 313—the fol- 
lowers of Jesus were allowed to profess and 

rform the duties of their religion unmo- 
lested. Constantine the Great, the Roman 
emperor, embraced Christianity about this 
time, and passed a law establishing it as the 
religion of the country. The religion of 


Jesus may be therefore said to have suffered 
little more from this interesting period at 
the hands of pagan Rome. The number 
of its disciples continued greatly to increase 
through the dark ages, although its glory 
during this period was greatly eclipsed by 


the foolish inventions of men. At the 
riod of the Reformation, however, it 
urst forth in almost all its pristine purity 
and splendour; and since that most im- 
portant epoch in its history, it has been 
making daily additional conquests through- 
out the various sections of the world. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have 
principally confined our observations to the 
age ee to. which the disciples of Christ 
Jesus were subjected in consequence of 
their profession of his religion, as consti- 
tuting, according to all human calculation, 
a formidable barrier to its progress in the 
world; we must not, however, omit to 
mention, that Christianity has had another 
powerful species of opposition to contend 
with, namely, the written and verbal attacks 
made on it by its enemies. In the earlier 
stages of its history, it had to withstand 
the furious opposition made to it by the 
misrepresentations, abuse, ridicule, and rea- 
sonings of Celsus, Tacitus, Julian the 
apostate, and others. It had also a warfare 
of the same description to encounter in our 
own country during the seventeenth and 





eighteenth centuries, by the infidels who 
flourished during that period. 

But by far the most formidable effort of 
this description ever made to extirpate the 
religion of Jesus from the world, was 
towards the close of the preceding century, 
when Voltaire, D’Alembert, Volney, Fre- 
derick the Second of Prussia, and others, 
entered into a conspiracy for the purpose, 
pledging themselves individually and col- 
lectively never to relax in their exertions 
until they had accomplished their unhal- 
lowed purpose. But did they succeed? 
No. Tis true, perhaps, that the partial 
success of their labours in France, when all 
places of religious worship were shut up, 
and death was proclaimed to be an eternal 
sleep, may have made them sufficiently vain 
to anticipate a complete and speedy triumph 
of their principles: but the Celusion must 
have been soon dispelled ; for even then 
the triumph of infidelity was only of tempo- 
rary duration. 

The awful perniciousness of its tenets, if 
viewed merely in reference to their effects 
on society, and the horrors associated with 
them as it regards futurity, led the more 
sober portion of the French community to 
perceive the infatuation of embracing such 
acreed, and to re-adopt and avow their 
faith in the benign and blissful religion of 
Jesus. Thus the most violent and malig- 
nant attacks made by infidels in every age 
and country, on the Christian religion, have 
proved entirely fruitless. And can there 
possibly be a more humiliating considera- 
tion for our infidel philosophers of the 
present day, who may pride themselves on 
their fancied superior intellect and pro- 
found erudition, than to reflect, that not- 
withstanding the united, strenuous, and 
oft-repeated efforts of themselves and their 
predecessors, to banish from the world a 
system of religion devised and propagated 
by the son of a carpenter, and twelve poor 
illiterate fishermen,—that religion, instead 
of being injured by their resolute attacks, 
has continued to flourish with additional 
vigour, and is at the present moment more 
extensively embraced, and the duties it 
inculcates are more generally practised, than 
at any former period of its history. This, 
we repeat, is a fact, the consideration of 
which must be mortifying in the extreme to 
the modern votaries of infidelity. 

And if we contemplate the rapid pro- 
gress which Christianity is at present mak- 
ing in different parts of the world, our 
argument for its divine origin, as legiti- 
mately deducible from this fact, will acquire 
additional force. In the course of the past 
few years it hath erected itself on the ruins 
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of heathenism, not merely in a few isolated 
places throughout the globe, but even in 
whole nations, where systems of the ‘most 
horrible idolatry and superstition had, to 
all human ap , been most firmly 
established. e recent conversion of the 
population of the South Sea islands to the 
religion of Jesus, is a striking illustration of 
this part of our argument. And every new 
conquest, which it is at the present moment 
making throughout the world, constitutes; 
when all the circumstances of the case are 
considered, a fresh proof that the records 
contained in the Old and New Testament, 
are a special revelation from the throne of 
the Eternal, to guilty men. 
J.G. 


Elgin. 
aniematishlifatetinaasas 
MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. IV. 
( Continued from col, 230.) 


HavrneG pointed out the gases which we 
denominated mephitic, and the manner in 
which these gases are generated, we proceed 
to notice, as was proposed, the mode in 
which they operate in mines. 

M. Fourcroy, a celebrated chemist in 
France, read a memoir to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, founded upon certain 
appearances which took place under his 
inspection, On removing a very great num- 
ber of human bodies from the ancient 
cemetery des Innocens, at Paris, in the year 
1789, which throws some light upon this 
subject. This cemetery had been conducted 
upon a plan materially different from the 
general mode in which human bodies are 
committed to the earth, where each indivi- 
dual is confined within a separate coffin, 
and interred in a several grave. The 
grave was thirty feet in depth, and twenty 
feet by twenty, forming a square of four 
hundred feet upon the surface, and a solid 
consisting of twelve thousand cubic feet. 
To fill up this immense chasm, the bodies 
were placed close to each other, in rows 
upon the floor, and again in rows upon 
each other, without any open space, and no 
other separation than that which arose out 
of the thin coffins in which each body was 
placed. When filled, this grave became a 
solid mass of human bodies, containing 
nearly fifteen hundred persons. Whenever 
one of these common graves was full, 
another of similar dimensions was dug at 
a distance; about a foot in thickness, of 
earth, was thrown over the bodies in the first 
grave, and the second grave was filled up 
in a manner similar to the first, and so on, 
in succession from age to age. This ceme- 
tery was the ordinary place of interment 
for the poor, and, according to circum- 
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stances, in the course of fifteen years, or 
thereabouts, each of these immense graves 
was re-opened, the remains of these dead 
bodies dug out, and fresh interments took 
place, until a solid mass of human bodies 
refilled this immense chasm as before. The 
grave-diggers in this cemetery became, 
therefore, experimentally acquainted with 
human substances in every stage of cor- 
ruption; and scenes there exhibited are 
delineated by M. Fourcroy, highly interest- 
ing to the chemist and philosopher, as well 
as to the individuals of the human family at 
large, who are all to pass through the gates 
of death into the vast eternity for which 
they were born. 

Many of the phenomena observed by 
M. Fourcroy, on dissecting these masses of 
corruption, are foreign to our purpose, and 
must, therefore, be passed over in silence ; 
but some, as they throw considerable light 
upon the subject in hand, may and ought 
to be noticed here. 

The grave-diggers affirmed, that bodies 
thus interred, (if it can be called interment, 
where a thin coffin is exposed to the action 
of every wind and shower which descends,) 
do not perceptibly change colour during 
the first seven or eight days ; but that elastic 
fluids are disengaged by the commencement 
of the putrid process, which inflate the 
abdomen until it bursts; and that the is- 
suing of these elastic fluids affects persons 
exposed thereto with faintness, nausea, ver- 
tigo, &c. and that when the party so ex- 
posed is at only a short distance therefrom, 
a privation of sense, and even death, is the 
consequence. Convinced that no danger 
exists to the living from the presence of 
dead bodies, but at this interesting period, 
the grave-diggers assisted M. Fourcroy in 
his researches, save as to this particular ; 
but their alarm and horror were so great, 
in respect to this, that no entreaty could 
prevail upon them to assist in the develop- 
ment of this awful phenomenon. M. Four- 
croy, from these facts, as well as the pallid 
and diseased appearance of the grave-dig- 
gers, strongly reprobates the interment of 
human bodies in large towns, and even in 
their immediate vicinity. 

Modern chemists are agreed, that the 
gases evolved during the process of putre- 
faction upon animal bodies are hydrogen, 
carbon, oxygen, and azote, combined in 
various proportions, and possessing, accord- 
ing to these combinations, various intensi- 
ties in their action upon living bodies. 
But carbon and oxygen form carbonic acid 
gas, and hydrogen and carbon form carbu- 
retted and subcarburetted hydrogen gas, 
and these are the mephitic gases with which 
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the miner comes, more or less, in daily 
contact in his mine; as a caution to the 
miner, therefore, it is needful to remind 
him, that similar effects are produced by 
the action of these gases, whether they are 
evolved from putrefying bodies or decom- 
posing bodies, in a church-yard or in a 
mine. Faintness, nausea, vertigo, or giddi- 
ness, privation of sense, and death, may 
and do ensue, from actual contact with 
these gases in mines, as well as the instan- 
taneous death which is induced by the ex- 
plosion of those gases called inflammable 
therein. To these diseases the most robust 
and athletic miners are more exposed than 
men of amore slender frame, in many mines. 
Hydrogen gases being more abundant im- 
mediately beneath the roofs of mines, 
wherever the stratum of coal is of less 
thickness than the height of a man, there 
exists a necessity for the miner to work as 
well as walk in a stooping posture ; but in 
order to a man’s head being lower than 
these mephitic gases, he ought to stoop 
even yet more. To this extra stooping 


robust men find obstacles almost insur- 
mountable, in the form and bulk of their 
bodies, and therefore, for the sake of ease, 
these men’s heads are generally too much 
erect, and continue exposed to the full 


influence of these deleterious fluids, while 
persons of a more slender frame, and per- 
sons of lower stature, especially boys, 
breathe more freely, and are comparatively 
at-ease. In mines where the stratum of 
coal is thick enough to enable the miners 
to work and walk erect, the tall and robust 
are even there more exposed than shorter 
men, and especially boys ; because mephitic 
gases descend to certain depths beneath the 
roof, and the heads of the taller men are 
more generally exposed to their action than 
the heads of shorter men and boys. 

In all affections of vertigo or giddiness, 
and partial privation of sense, as long as 
the exciting cause continues, the affection 
will continue and even increase, and ulti- 
mately an infatuation takes place, which 
induces an indifference to or disregard of 
ae. Hence, miners have been 
known to wander from one com ent of 
a mine to another, fens gee the 
weight of a something which they could not 
define, and rather run into than avoid the 
dangers which threatened them on every 
hand. It is not unfrequent to find, amongst 
a number of men thus affected, a boy or 
boys nearly, if not quite, unaffected, who 
perceive the danger, wonder. at the conduct 
‘of the men, and warn them of an approach- 
ing catastrophe. But their warning, as it is 
accounted the voice cf inexperience, is at 





the time disregarded, although afterwards 
it is remembered with deep regret. 

Perhaps no catastrophe of this nature, 
which has occurred within these few years, 
more completely confirms these observa- 
tions than the explosion which took place at 
Plainpit coal mine, Rainton, near Durham, 
when between fifty and sixty miners were 
in a moment hurled into eternity, notwith- 
standing the repeated and earnest warnings 
of a boy, who, according to the account of 
a survivor, had followed their infatuated 
wanderings, and reiterated to them the most 
timely and earnest notices of their danger. 
The public prints, published in the autumn 
of 1823, furnish. the details of this awful 
catastrophe ; and to these I must refer the 
reader, the account being much too long to 
be inserted in these papers. But the rela- 
tion of an explosion which took place 
under my own eye, I beg leave to give 
rather at large. 

On descending a coal mine, at that time 
under my direction, I discovered in one of 
the compartments, especially, an uncommon 
pressure of inflammable gas, and felt 
astonished that the miners had not quitted 
the works and ascended the shaft. On 
approaching the workmen, I discovered 
that they were in great confusion, and were 
wandering rather than working, with lighted 
candles in their hands; the flame upon 
each candle was elongated so much that to 
me it was alarming; (this is always the 
case with lighted candles or lamps while 
burning in inflammable gas;) I entreated 
them to put out their lights, retire towards 
the shaft, and ascend immediately. But I 
spoke to men who seemed to have no ears 
to hear, nor hearts to understand ; and it 
was eventually by a slight force, exerted 
individually upon each and with authority, 
that I succeeded in bringing them to the 
horse-gate which led to the shaft. There 
one of the miners recollected he had left an 
article which he wished to take out with 
him, at the farther end of the works, and 
suddenly returned: on his route to this 
object, a coal, laid across the path, caught his 
toe, he stumbled, and jerking up his hand, 
which contained a lighted candle, the flame 
came in contact with the inflammable gas, 
near the roof of the mine, and an explosion 
was instantly the consequence. He survived 
to relate the circumstances ; but when found, 
he was a spectacle not to be described. 
Providentially the rest of the miners were, 
by this time, collected in the gate between 
the engine and the working pits, waiting to 
be drawn out, and thus escaped. Part 
however, of the small coal, and other sub- 
stances taken up and propelled by the 





explosion, came like a hail storm even 
there, and wounds and bruises were liberally 
distributed throughout the group. 

Safety-lamps, at the time of the above 
circumstance, had not been thought of; 
but whether a miner is lighted by a safety- 
lamp, a common lamp, or a candle, caution 
is equally needful, on the accumulation of 
mephitic gases around him; and as soon 
as he finds himself affected by these gases, 
he ought to retire, and refresh himself with 
atmospheric air, which always exists in the 
works, in some situation or other ; for it is 
at the peril of his life whenever he con- 
tinues beneath the influence of mephitic 
infection up to a certain point. And I 
conceive it to be a duty on the scale of 
humanity, if not in any other scale, with 
owners and superintendents of mines, when- 
ever they discover their workmen to be in 
danger, to remove them to places of safety 
with all promptitude. ‘If thou forbear to 
deliver them that are drawn unto death, 
and those that are ready to be slain: if 
thou sayest, Behold, we know it not: doth 
not He that pondereth the heart consider it? 
and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He 
know it? and shall not He render to every 
man according to his works ?”—Prov. xxiv. 

(To be continued.) 
—— 

OBSERVATIONS ON MR. BAKEWELL AND 

HIS SYSTEM FOR THE CURE OF INSA- 

NITY, 


Havinc been prevented reading the Impe- 
rial Magazine this month so early as I 
wish, and usually do, I did not see the 
communication from Mr. Bakewell until 
the present evening; and on reading it, I am 
grieved to find a man of principle, inte- 
grity, and talent, so unsuccessfully devoting 
himself to the service of his fellow-creatures ; 
but with this, and alas, with many painful 
concomitants, Mr. Bakewell must be con- 
tent. He has ventured in the field volun- 
tarily and single-handed, and he must con- 
tinue to assail the ears of those whose 
interest creates deafness, and whose preju- 
dices render them not altogether unsuitable 
objects for the professional care of their 
adviser. Mr. B. has shewn himself com- 
petent to the task, and his opponents are 
aware of it; hence they endeavour to let 
his exertions sleep in the obscurity of si- 
lence, wisely judging that a controversy 
would further expose their iniquity, and 
ultimately annihilate that system which has 
pillaged the property of the unfortunate, 
and crushed the noble intellects of man 
into ruins, vile and irreparable. 


« I trust Mr. Bakewell will not “grow 





weary in well-doing,” knowing, that in 
due season, he shall “reap, if he faint not.” 
He is only one among the multitudes who 
have struggled with difficulties and neglect, 
in attempting to ameliorate the condition of 
mankind, from the time of our blessed 
Saviour to the martyrs, and from the mar- 
pve to the present. To me it is not in any 
egree surprising, that Mr. B.’s system 

should not be patronized. Would the Pope 
of Rome encourage the archbishop of Can- 
terbury? Certainly not: for oath an act 
would diminish the “ loaves and fishes.” 

Mr. Smith of Southam, and Mr. J. F. 
Hulbert of Melksham, are indefatigably 
labouring to promote the interest of the sick 
poor, in opposition to existing systems ; 
and I am extremely sorry to find the people 
so blind to their own advantage, as not to 
aid them with strength and avidity. Mr. 
Haydon, the painter, after all his petitions, 
has not received adequate patronage ; and 
poor Pennie, notwithstanding he hath sung 
in “ royal minstrelsy,” is pining amid the 
icy feelings of neglected genius, and the 
bitterness of disappointed expectation. 

How much opprobium have the envious 
and malevolent attempted to throw upon 
the promoters of literary and scientific 
knowledge; but to what purpose is it? 
Mr. Bakewell should not be astonished at 
his plans being opposed, while they affect 
the interest and prejudices of so many in 
the wrong way, particularly if he considers 
the difficulty there is in inculcating those 
principles which actually promote the in. 
terests of all, and are the strength of the 
state, and the security of the church. I 
trust he will not cease to be diligent in 
doing good, depending the time 
coming, and that not very distantly, when 
those who are now deaf and blind to the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures—sacri- 
ficing their consciences for filthy lucre—will 
awake from their paroxysm, and view with 
astonishment the wonderful success of that 
plan which, by religion and kindness, hath 
oft’ restored reason to its earthly tenement ; 
and they, by the contrast, are presented 
with a faithful picture of their own weakness 
and inefficiency. 

W. H. Parkinson. 
Shrewsbury, Feb. 22, 1828. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF ONE OF BARROW'S 
SERMONS. 


THovcH connected with a communion, in 
some respects dissimilar from that of the 
established church, while that communion 
fully recognizes its fundamental and glorious 
doctrines, yet I am not insensible to the 
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distinguished excellence of many of its pre- ; 
lates and divines. I have often perused, 
with high and unmingled enjoyment, those | 
productions of her men of mind and piety, 
which most unequivocally exhibit the pos- 
session of vigorous and masterly intellect, and 
of lofty piety. It has frequently been, and 
still is, my exquisite gratification to investi- 
gate the sermons and treatises of many 
of her ablest, and, in an intellectual sense, 
most gigantic men ; and while I have been 
admiring the point, richness, and devotion 
of her Hall—the masculine energy and 
deep learning of her Pearson—the splendid 
and overpowering eloquence of her Tay- 
lor—the acuteness and originality of her 
South—the profound reflection of her But- 
ler—the simplicity and ease of her Tillot- 
son—the classic flow and elegance of her 
Atterbury—it has been impossible for me 
to express my full sense of obligation for 
the writings of men so truly eminent; or 
the extent of my admiration, in consequence 
of the exhibition of excellencies so numer- 
ous and distinguished. 

Barrow is a peculiar favourite of mine’; 
and were he not, I might justly question 
the accuracy of my taste, the depth of my 
penetration, the vigour of my mind, or the 
reality and fervour of my piety. I never 
met with any writer who is more deserving 
of close and profound regard. His accu- 
racy is so beautiful and exquisite, that it 
has had the term mathematical applied to 
it, and with the utmost correctness; his 
energy of expression is most vigorous and 
commanding ; his richness of illustration, 
and originality of thought, are deeply inte- 
resting to any who are capable of appre- 
ciating his excellencies; and the profound 
erudition, as well as conclusive and masterly 
argumentation, in which his writings abound, 
excite at once our astonishment and admi- | 
ration. 

I have recently been examining with 
‘care and rigidness, a discourse of Barrow’s, 
and its attentive perusal and diligent inves- 
tigation have afforded me so much delight, 
that I thought, if I culled some passages 
from that sermon, and offered a few general 
remarks, you would express no objection to 
insert them in your interesting and widely 
circulated publication. The text of the dis- 
course is Prov. x. 9. “ He that walketh 
uprightly walketh surely.” The subject is 
by no means the easiest to illustrate in an 
intelligent, philosophical, and_ satisfactory 
ananner; but Barrow has discussed it in a 
most. masterly way, and embodied in it 
some of the finest and the most important 
principles. The introduction is at once 
unaffected and forcible. 





Its excellencies 


are the following:—As an introduction 
ought to be, it is natural; it springs imme- 
diately from the principle laid down in the 
text; it is concise and pointed ; and most 
admirably appropriate, asa simple, elegant, 
and well-adapted entrance to the building. 
The following is the exordium entire : 

“ The world is much addicted to poli- 
tics; the heads of men are very busy in 
contrivance, and their mouths are full of 
talk, about the ways of consulting our safety 
and securing our interests. May we not, 
therefore, presume, that an infallible maxim 
of policy, proposing the most expedite and 
certain method of security in all our trans- 
actions, will be entertained with accept- 
ance? Such an one the greatest politician 
and wisest man for business, (if we may 
take God’s own word for it,) that ever was, 
or will be, doth here suggest to us. For 
the practice couched in our text, he other- 
where voucheth for a point of policy, telling 
us that a man of understanding walketh 
uprightly, and here he recommendeth it as 
a method of security, ‘he that walketh 
uprightly walketh surely.’ ” 

The phrase “ walking uprightly” is beau- 
tifully explained by Barrow, with all that 
simplicity and precision which so marked 
and distinguished his productions; after 
shewing what it imports, he proceeds to 
illustrate, that the “ upright walker” enjoys 
perfect security. He remarks, that “ an 
upright walker is secure of easily finding 
his way;” and in establishing his position, 
the following discriminating and philosophi- 
cal passages occur : 

“‘ The ways of iniquity and vanity, (if we 
may call them ways, which indeed are but 
exorbitancies and seductions from the way,) 
ill designs, and bad means of executing ill 
designs, are very unintelligible, very ob- 
secure, abstruse, and intricate, being infi- 


} nitely various and utterly uncertain ; so that 


out of them to pick and fix on this or 
that, may puzzle our heads and perplex our 
hearts, as to pursue any of them may in- 
volve us in great difficulty and trouble. 
But the ways of truth, of right, of virtue, are 
so very simple and uniform, so fixed and 
permanent, so clear and notorious, that we 
can hardly miss them, or, except wilfully, 
swerve from them.” “ They are in very legi- 
ble characters, graven by the finger of God 
upon our hearts and consciences, so that by 
any considerate reflection inwards, we 
may easily read them, or they are extant in 
God’s word, there written as with a sun- 
beam, so perspicuously expressed, so fre- 
quently inculcated, that, without gross negli- 
gence or s dulness, we cannot but 
descry them.” ‘“ Hence is the unpright 
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man happily secured from tirmg pains in 
the search, from racking anxieties in the 
choice, from grating scruples, and galling 
regrets, in the pursuit of his way.” 

This distinguished divine proceeds to 
remark, that ‘* The upright walker doth 
tread upon firm ground. He doth build 
his practice, not upon the perilous bogs, 
the treacherous quagmires, the devouring 
quicksands, of uncouth, - bold, — pa- 
radoxes ; such as have been vented by Epi- 
eurus, by Machiavel, by others more lately, 
whose infamous names are too well known, 
as the effects of their pestilent notions are 
too much felt, but upon solid, safe, ap- 
proved, and well-tried principles.” After 
enumerating the most obvious and import- 
ant of these principles, he finely observes, 
“< Whence the practice built on such foun- 
dations must be very secure. And if God 
shall not cease to be; if he will not let go 
the reins ; if his word cannot deceive ; if the 
wisest men are not infatuated ; if the com- 
mon sense of mankind do not prove ex- 


travagant ; if the main props of life and 
pillars of society do not fail; he that 
walketh uprightly doth proceed on sure 
ground.” 

He remarks again, that the upright per- 
son walks with steadiness, “ maintaining 
his principal resolutions, and. holding his 


main course through all occasions; without 
flinching or wavering, or desultory incon- 
sistence and -fickieness ; his iategrity being 
an excellent ballast, holding him tight and 
well-poised in his deportment, so that waves 
of temptation dashing on him, do not 
make him roll in uncertainty, or topple 
over into unworthy practices.” Under this 
division he throws out the following exqui- 
site observation: ‘ Good conscience is 
very stable, and persisteth unvaried through 
all circumstances of time, in all vicissitudes 
of fortune. For it steereth by immoveable 
pole-stars, the inviolable rules of duty; it 
aimeth at marks, which no force can stir 
out of their place ; its objects of mind and 
affection are not transitory; its hopes and 
confidences are fixed on the rock of ages.” 

The way of uprightness, Barrow ob- 
serves, “is the surest for despatch,” and 
the manner in which this idea is illustrated, 
is peculiar for its elegance and force; and it 
is interesting to perceive how the mathema- 
tical acquirements of the author are brought 
Into requisition, to aid them in throwing 
light on his subject. 

“ Tt (that is, the way of uprightness,) in 
Scripture is called the straight and the plain 
way. And as in geometry, of all lines and 
surfaces contained within the same bounds, 
the straight line and the plain surface are the 

112.—-vor. x. 





shortest; so it is also in morality: by the 
right line of justice, upon the plain ground 
of virtue, a man soonest will arrive at any 
well-chosen end. In this way there are no 
bewildering intrigues and mazes; no crook- 
ed windings and turnings; no occasions 
forcing men to dance hither and thither; to 
ee backward and forward; to do and 
undo; which courses do protract business, 
and commonly do hinder from ever despatch- 
ing it. But a man acting justly and fairly, 
doth continually proceed on in the direct 
open road, without retreat, excursion, or 
deflexion ; not turning aside, as the phrase 
is im holy writ, to the right hand or to the 
left.” 

“ The way of uprightness,” Barrow re- 
marks, “is in itself very safe, free of dan- 
ger, tending to no mischief ;” and these are 
two of the philosophical and beautiful pas- 
sages with which his sermon is enriched : 
“ He probably (that is, the upright walker) 
will not receive much harm from men, or 
trouble from the world ; for as hé meaneth 
innocently, as he dealeth imoffensively, not 
violently assailing, not fraudulently circum- 
venting, not anywise injuriously or mali- 
ciously abusing, any mam; as he doth yield 
no just provocation or urgent temptation to 
oppose him ; so he is not very likely to meet 
with obstructions or crosses thwarting his 
designs. He can hardly raise up adver- 
saries, at least such as will prove very 
formidable, or very fierce and implacable 
towards him.” “The way of uprightness 
is ever guarded with angels, ready to pro- 
mote the affairs of the honest person, or at 
least to protect him from evil. He may 
hopefully say to himself, as Abraham did 
to his servant, ‘ The Lord, before whom I 
walk, will send his angel with thee and 
prosper thy way.’” ‘The sequel will be 
tolerable, whatever the success of his under- 
taking be, it can be no ruin, no slur, no 
heart-breaking, to him. His conscience is 
safe ; his credit is entire; his hopes are 
good; he is perfectly secure from being 
tainted with foul guilt—from being exposed 
to due reproach—from being stung with 
vexatious remorse—from being plunged into 
a gulf of desperation or disconsolateness.” 

Now such specimens of thought and 
illustration as these, evidently shew the 
clear and vigorous thinker ; the man whose 
mind was originally powerful, but which 
was invigorated by rigid discipline, ren- 
dered more discriminating by the applica. 
tion of mathematical principles, and which 
could do great things almost without effort. 
There is no affectation ; nothing inflated, 
either in the diction or the thought ; all is 
natural and artless; but the precision, the 
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philosophic discrimination, and the com- 
manding energy of “a very gifted spirit,” 
are clearly discoverable. In my next pa- 
per, should this meet with your approba- 
tion, I will sclect a few more striking and 
powerful passages, and conclude with any 
remarks I may deem it desirable to offer. 


Grantham. T. W. Pastor. 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 
——— 


HISTORIA MONASTERII PETRIBURGENSIS ; 
OR, AN EPITOME OF GUNSTONE’S HISTO- 
RY OF THE CHURCH OF PETERBOROUGH, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, WITH AN EN- 
GRAVING.—BY THOMAS ROSE. 

(Of this Historical Sketch, the general outline 
will be found applicable to ancient British 
Monasteries in general.) 

“ Arter the final departure of the Romans 

from this island, successive hordes of ad- 

venturers from Germany invading it, drove 
the Britons by degrees from the most 
valuable part of their country ; and a little 
prior to the commencement of the seventh 
century they had established in this con- 
quered portion seven independent king- 
doms, named Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, 

East-Anglia, Mercia, Northumberland.” 
For some time after the Saxons had esta- 

blished themselves in Britain, it is well 

known they were idolaters, but in the reign 

of the Kentish king Ethelbert, a.p. 597, 

Augustine and others were sent from Rome 

by Pope Gregory, on a mission to this 

country. The Christian faith was gradually 
disseminated in the island, but the gospel 
was at this time disfigured by gross super- 
stitions, which were not less absurd than 
the extravagances of pagan mythology, 
nor less removed than these were from the 
true spirit of Christianity. One monastery 
arose after another, and frequently the throne 
was vacated, and the sceptre laid aside, by 
the kings of the Heptarchy, that they might 
enjoy in the evening of their days the bene- 
fit of religious solitude. In a country 
divided into many petty kingdoms, quarrels 
are constantly arising, and many cruelties 
are perpetrated by the ambitious, to get 
possession of another’s right; and by the 
suspicious, to secure the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of his own. The slavish influence 
which religion then held over the minds of 
men led them to think, that the atrocities 
and cruelties of a long life might be atoned 
for by the bequest of rich possessions to the 
church, or by one’s dedicating the remainder 
of his life to its service, and submitting 
to all the absurd severities of monastic 
discipline. 

The kingdom of Mercia included the 
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county of Northampton, the eastern part of 
which (anciently inhabited by the Gyrvii, 
so called from Gyr, a fen,) being deemed a 
convenient place for habitation, a village, 
now Peterborough, was founded on the 
spot. Its first name was Medeshamstead, 
and this title was derived either from the 
Medes-well, a deep pit in the river, whose 
situation is said to be a little below the 
bridge, or from the Meads which lie on 
each side of the bridge; if I may express 
an opinion, I should say, that the latter is 
the most probable derivation of the two. 

A.D. 625. Penda, the fourth king of 
the Mercii, had five children, three of 
whom Peada, Wulfere, and Ethelred, 
were sons; the other two, Kyneburga and 
Kyneswitha, were daughters. 

A.D. 656. Peada having been con- 
verted to the Christian faith by Finanus a 
Scottish bishop, succeeded his father in the 
kingdom of Mercia, and began the building 
of a monastery at Medeshamstead. In 
laying the foundation of this edifice, he used 
stones of so great a weight and magnitude, 
that eight yoke of oxen could not move one 
of them. This king did not live to com- 
plete the work, being murdered at the pas- 
chal feast, at the instigation of his wife 
Alfieda. 

A.D. 659. Wolfere succeeded his bro- 
ther Peada. He also was converted to 
Christianity by Finanus, and vowed to 
purge his kingdom from idolatry, which he 
did for a time, but he afterwards relapsed 
into paganism. His son Wolfade follow- 
ing a hart in the heat of the chase to the 
cell of St. Chad,* and inquiring of the 
saint which way the hart took, was an- 
swered by him that he was not a keeper of 
beasts, but of the souls of men, and that he 
(Wolfade) was then as a hart come to drink 
at the fountain of waters. Wolfade suf- 
fered himself to be baptized by St. Chad, 
and persuaded his brother to do the same. 
These brothers, Wolfade and Rufine, were 
afterwards discovered by their father, whilst 
engaged at their devotions, and he slew 
them. This act of cruelty he perpetrated 
at the instigation of Werbode, his steward ; 
but this latter dying shortly after on a sud+ 
den, Wolfere was greatly alarmed, and his 
conscience deeply smitten for what he had 
done, and he repaired to St. Chad, to 
inquire of him by what means he might 
expiate his crime, and was ordered to 
restore the Christian religion, to repair the 
ruined temples, and to erect new ones.t 





* Chad’s well is in the quadrangle, on the south 
side of the monastery; it was opened not long 
ago, when some repairs were doing at the building. 

+ Aridiculous story is told by a monkish writer, 
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A.D. 664. The monastery of Medes- 
hamstead was finished by Wolfere, with the 
assistance of his brother Ethelred, and his 
sisters Kyneburga and Kyneswitha. Wol- 
fere dedicated it to St. Peter, and endowed 
it with many privileges, immunities, and 
fair possessions; and he established the 
bounds of its jurisdiction from Croyland on 
the east, to Wansford bridge on the west, 
northward to Easton and Stamford, and 
along by the Welland to Croyland again.* 

A.D. 675. Ethelred succeeded his bro- 
ther Wolfere, and continued to support and 
enrich the monastery. I am induced to 
transcribe the opening of Pope Agatho’s 
grant to king Ethelred, who had petitioned 
his holiness for certain privileges to be 
bestowed on the monastery of Medesham- 
stead. Among the rest of the privileges 
granted by Agatho, were these; that the 
abbot of Medeshamstead should be chief 
of all the abbots on that side of the 


Thames; and that if any one desirous of | 


visiting Rome was prevented by the great 
distance, it should suffice if he visited St. 
Peter in this monastery. 

A.D. 680. ‘“ To my most glorious son 
Ethelred, king of the Mercii, to my 


brothers also, and coadjutor bishops, Theo- 
dore of Canterbury, Saxulph of the mid- 
land English, and to the bishop of the 


Mercii, and to the rest of the clergy, 
Agatho, the servant of the servants of God, 
in our Lord, health. May the Lord reign, 
may the earth exult, may many nations re- 
joice, may the kings of the earth, and all 
nations thereof, and all other things therein, 
praise the name of our Lord, because his 
name alone is exalted.” 

A.D. 704. Ethelred having reigned 
thirty years laid down his sceptre, and 
became first a monk, and afterwards the 
abbot of Bardney. 

THE ABBOTS. 


A.D. 660. Saxulph was the first abbot | 
He | 


of the monastery of Medeshamstead. 
rendered very great assistance to Peada 
while it was building, and when it was 
finished he laid down his temporal dignity 
of earl, and became abbot. He gathered 
a convent of monks of the Benedictine 
order, and after being thirteen years in 


the abbatical chair, was promoted to the see 
of Litchfield. 

A.D. 673. Cuthbald. The abbot Cuth- 
bald was so devout a person, and so pru- 
dent in the management of ecclesiastical 
matters, that he brought the monastery into 
great repute, It was in this abbot’s time 
that Pope Agatho confirmed Ethelred’s 
grant to the monastery. 

The death of Cuthbald took place some- 
where between the years a.D. 709 and a.p. 
716. The uncertainty of this date, and of 
several others, is denoted in the table by a 
short line drawn underneath them. These 
dates are only an approximation to the true 
time, and it is gained from an observation 
of certain charters to which the signatures 
of these abbots are affixed. In the second 
year of Whiglafe, king of Mercia, the king- 
dom fell under the power of Egbert, king 
of Wessex; and the other kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy having now-about submitted to 
him, he united the whole into one realm, 
|and became the first king of England, 
| a.D. 827. 
| A.D. 870. Hedda. In the reign of 

Ethelred Ist. and in the time of the 
abbot Hedda, the Danes made continual 
irruptions into this kingdom, and devasta- 
ted every place to which they came, with 
fire and sword. Coming to the monastery 
of Medeshamstead, they assaulted it with 
great fury, while the monks as vigorously 
| defended it. But the Danes having got 
possession of the building, put the abbot 
Hedda and all the monks to the sword ; 
they then demolished the library, altars, 
&e. and, to complete the work of destruc- 
tion, finally set the monastery on fire, the 
flames whereof raged for fifteen days.+ 

A.D. 966. The monastery lay in its 
ruins ninety-six years, till Athelwold, bishop 
of Winchester, with the assistance of Edgar 
and his queen, set about its restoration. 
When it was finished, Edgar, attended by 
his nobles, visited the monastery, and en- 
dowed it with rich possessions.~{ The 
name of the village was changed from 
Medeshamstead to Burgh, and from the 
wealthiness of the monastery, and high 
privileges which it enjoyed, the town 
afterwards acquired the name of Gilden- 











that St. Chad and Wolfere having prayed together, 
the former took off his vestment, and hanged it on 
asun-beam ; and that Wolfere, vainly endeavour- 
ing to hang his belt and gloves in like manner, 
and not being able, was thereat more deeply con- 
firmed in the Christian faith. 

* Wolfere fetched stone from Bernoke, near 
Stamford, for the building of the monastery. In 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, 1041, A.D. a 
charter was granted to the abbot of Ramsey ; that 
on condition of his furnishing 4000 eels in the 
time of Lent for the abbot and convent of Pe- 


terborongh, the latter should give the abbot of 
Ramsay as much stone as he might want from his 
pits at Bernoke, and rag-stone from his pits in 
Peterborough. Two stones exist to this day in 
Castor field, which were set np as tokens, that 
carriages laden with stone passing from Bernoke 
to Gunwade Ferry, should pay no toll. 

+ The monument of abbot Hedda and his monks 
is preserved in the new building, at the east end of 
the cathedral, which is cailed the library- 

t Edgar granted a charter for a weekly market 
in Burgh. 
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burgh. Since then, in reference to its dedi- 
cation, it has been called Peterborough. 
The monastery now became of so much 
account, that the highest personages coming 
thither to their devotions, left their shoes at 
the gate. 

A.D. 972. Adulphus, chancellor of king 
Edgar, retired from the world, and became 
abbot of this monastery. 

A.D. 992. Kenulphus was a man of 
great wisdom and piety, and many came to 
him as to a second Solomon, to hear him. 
He built a wall round the monastery, some 
remains of which are still existing eastward 
of the edifice. 

A.D. 1005. Elsinus, Of the abbot 
Elsinus little more is known than his being 
a collector of relics. The disturbances 
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which at this time arose on account of the 
Danish invasions, obliged Ethelred to 
vacate the throne; and Elsinus attended | 
queen Emma into Normandy, from whence | 
he afterwards returned, having made great | 
additions to his stock of holy wabhich. | 
But while he was thus uselessly employed 
abroad, the monastery was losing some of | 
its most valuable endowments. 

A.D. 1055. Arwinus. This abbot was 
a man of great piety. He resigned his 
office. 

A.D. 1057. Leofricus. In the ninth 
year of this abbot died Edward the Con- 
fessor, and William of Normandy opposed 
himself to his successor, Harold. The issue 
of the battle of Hastings is known to every 
one. It was in the time of Leofricus that 
Peterborough obtained the name of Gilden- 
burgh, or the Golden city. 

A.D. 1069. Brando. 


The nephew of 
this abbot, Herewardus le Wake, was crea- 
ted lord of Brunne (Bourn), and distin- 
guished himself by his stout opposition to 


the Norman power. 

A.D, 1069. Thorold. It is well known 
that William the Conqueror bestowed all 
the best offices in the kingdom on his Nor- 
man followers. The monastery of Gilden- 
burgh was placed under Thorald a Norman, 
and he found it necessary to disperse good 
part of the church lands among a body of 
knights, which he had collected to defend | 
him from Herewardus le Wake. The 
Danes again invaded the country under the 
command of Sweyn, son of Canute, and 
being joined by Herewardus, they made an 
attack on the monastery. The assault was 
made at the gate called Bolehithe gate, 
which it is probable was situated at the ex- 
tremity of a ditch now called Bell-dyke. 
After much resistance they effected an en- 





trance, by firing the adjoining buildings, 
and despoiled the church of its treasures 
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and ornaments. Many of the offices were 
burnt to the ground, and shortly after this, 
another fire broke out through the careless. 
ness of the monks, which burnt many houses, 
and did considerable damage to the church, 
Thorold had withdrawn himself to Stam. 
ford ; but when Herewardus and the Danes 
had departed, he returned to the monastery, 
bringing with him a hundred and forty 
Norman knights as a protection. The ab- 
bot next threw up a fort on the north side 
of the monastery, which from him was 
called Mount Thorold. Lately it had been 
called Touthill,* but there is now, I believe, 
only a part of it remaining. Notwithstand- 
ing these warlike preparations, Thorold 
was taken prisoner by Herewardus, and 
gave the latter thirty marks of silver for his 
ransom. 

A.D. 1100, Godricus. The monks ob- 
tained leave of William Rufus, for three 
hundred marks in silver, to chuse an abbot 
for themselves. They elected Godricus, 
who was however shortly after deposed by 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. The 
reason of this is thought to have been, that 
Godricus received his investiture from the 
king, instead of Anselm. During the year 
he was in office, some thieves from France 
stole part of the treasure of the church. 
He restored many of the buildings of the 
monastery, and now it was that an agree- 
ment was made between the convent and 
those who held the lands of the abbey by 
knights’ service, that every knight should 
pay to the sacristan yearly two parts of his 
tithes, and at his death a third part of his 
whole estate, and that all his military pro- 
perty, as well in cavalry as in arms, should 
be brought along with the corpse, and 
offered to St. Peter. The mention of this 
compact will account for the subsequent 
opulence of the monastery. 

Godricus being deposed, the monastery 
remained without an abbot till Henry the 
First sent 

A.D. 1103. Matthias. This abbot was 
in office little more than a year. At his 
death Henry again kept the monastery in 
his hands for three years, and then ap- 
pointed 

A.D. 1108. Ernulfus. This abbot was 
translated to the see of Rochester. ; 

A.D. 1114. John of Salisbury. In this 
abbot’s time the monastery and town were 
almost wholly consumed by fire. It is 
related by a monkish writer, that one in 
the bakehouse being to kindle a fire, which 
he could not readily do, the abbot John, 





¢ “In 1817 were discovered, at the bottom of this 
hill, a deep well, and a subterraneous passage 
trending towards the minster.” 
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who stood by, and who was very choleric, 
impatiently exclaimed, ‘The devil kindle 
it!” when presently the flames spread and 
communicated to all the offices, and to the 
town. The fire burnt for nine days, and 
the wind carrying the flames over the ab- 
bot’s house, it was wholly destroyed. John 
began to build a new church in 1118, and 
this seems to have been the origin of the 
present cathedral. By the new church, we 
are to understand so much of the present 
cathedral as is contained in the choir, and 
about the altar. 

A.D. 1128. Henry of Anjou. After the 
monastery had lain in the king’s hands for 
two years, abbot Henry was appointed to 
succeed abbot John. We are very gravely 
told, that in the first year of this abbot 
there were heard and seen in the night- 
time, throughout Lent, in the woods be. 
twixt Stamford and Peterborough, compa- 
nies of hunters. They were black and 
ugly; some rode on black horses, and 
some on goats. They were seen by twenty 
and thirty at a time. Abbot Henry was 
displaced by the king, on account of his 
holding another abbey at Anjou. 

A.D. 1133. Martin of the Isle of Wight. 
This abbot laboured for the perfecting the 
buildings of the monastery, and caused the 
church to be dedicated afresh. He built a 
gate of the monastery, (which does not 
appear,) and changed the situation of the 
town from the eastern to the western side 
of the monastery.* He removed St. John’s 
church to the place where it now ‘stands, 
and pulled down the fortress of Mount 
Thorold, near te which, probably, it had 
stood. He also planted the vineyard. 
King Stephen visited the monastery and 
was entertained by Martin, and made an 
offering of his ring to St. Oswald.+ 

A.D. 1155. William of Waterville. 
This abbot built the monks’ cloister, and 
covered it with lead. He founded the 
chapel of Thomas & Becket, and the pre- 
sent school-house is thought to have been 
the chancel of this chapel. He added the 
two cross aisles or transepts to the church, 
and settled a yearly maintenance on the 
church of St. John Baptist. He also 
founded the hospital of St. Leonard, which 
place is now called the Spittal. This abbot 
being accused to the king, was deposed. 

After the deposition of abbot William, 


the monastery lay in the king’s hands two 
years. 

A.D. 1177. Benedict. This abbot 
built the nave of the church from the lan- 
tern to the porch ; and the painted ceiling, 
at the top, which still remains, was pro- 
bably done*by him. The west front of 
the monastery was not yet erected. Bene- 
dict’s building terminated at the two most 
westerly pillars, where the side aisles of the 
nave end. Abbot Benedict built also the 
great gate leading to the west entrance of 
the monastery, and erected the chapel cf 
St. Nicholas over it.t Benedict was greatly 
in favour with Richard I. and ‘when this 
king was detained on his return from the 
Holy Land by the Duke of Austria, this 
abbot caused the chalices of the, church to 
be sold, to pay a part of the king’s ransom. 
In return for this, the king confirmed unto 
the monastery Peakirk Marsh, now called 
North Fen. He renewed the charter granted 
by Edgar for the holding a weekly market, 
and granted another charter for the holding 
a fair in Peterborough, on the feast of St. 
Peter, for eight days, but it is now confined 
totwo. John, the king’s brother, gave the 
abbot, by charter, three stags and six 
bucks annually, from his forest of Sher- 
wood. Benedict freed the abbey from 
many pecuniary encumbrances with which 
it was loaded. 

A.D. 1194. Andreas. This abbot died 
in the same year as king Richard, and was 
interred at the back of the choir, in a grave 
where two of his predecessors had been 
buried. An inscription in .Saxon charac- 
ters, but which is now to be seen in Roman 
letters, was placed over his monument. 
Three recumbent figures in black marble, 
lie on the south side of the choir, over the 
first of these is the inscription— 


“ Hos tres Abbates quibus est prior Abba Johan- 


8, 
Alter Martinus, Andreas ultimus, unus 
Hic claudit tumulus, pro clausis ergo rogemus,” 


The reader will find little to admire in 
these verses, but he will be able to gather 
from them, that the statues before him are 
those of the abbots John, Andreas, and 
Martin, and that the bodies are enclosed 
in one grave at the foot of the inscription. 

A.D. 1200. Acharius. Acharius was a 
great benefactor to the abbey, and left it in 
very flourishing circumstances. After his 





* That part of Peterborough eastward of the 
cathedral is called Boongate, and “ might pro- 
bably derive its name from Benna the fifth ab- 

a” 


+ This Oswald was a Christian king of North- 
umberland, distinguished for his piety and charity. 
Aydan, a Scottish bishop, having witnessed one of 
his charitable deeds, took the king by the right 





hand, and exclaimed, “ May this hand never be- 
come old.” Oswald was put to death by Penda, 
king of the Mercians, a.p. 643; but his arm, we are 
told, existed entire and uncorrupted for many 
ages. ‘ 

t This gate has obtained the name of the Minster 
gateway, aud the room over it is now called the 
music-room, 
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death it lay in the king’s hands upwards of 
three years. 

A.D. 1214. Robert of Lindsey. This 
abbot glazed many of the windows, all of 
which, till his time, had been stuffed with 
reeds and straw, to keep out the weather. 
He found seventy-two monks in the abbey 
when he entered, and he added eight more, 
to whom he gave the manor of Belasize* 
for their support, and he erected the manor- 
house there. In Robert’s time the king- 
dom was laid under a papal interdict, in 
consequence of disagreements between John 
and the Pope. 

A.D. 1226. Martin of Ramsey. In 
1228 a charter was granted to this abbot 
by Pope Gregory IX. that whenever there 
was a general interdiction, the monks might 
shut the church doors, ring no bell, and 
read the service in a low voice, that the 
people might not be able to join in it. 

A. D. 1233, Walter of St. Edmund’s. 
It is probable, that the two short transepts 
at the west end of the nave, were erected by 
this abbot. In 1238 the church was conse- 
crated by the bishop of Lincoln, and at 
that period it must have been enclosed with 
walls, the words of the constitution ordering 
the consecration of this and other churches 
being, “ ecclesia, que perfectis parietibus 
sunt constructe, infra biennium consecren- 
tur.” Walter was one of the witnesses to 
the confirmation of the Great Charter by 
Henry III. This king, with Eleanor his 
queen, and prince Edward his son, visited 
the monastery, and was courteously enter. 
tained by the abbot. 

A.D. 1248. John of Caleto. This ab- 
bot built at the west end of the chapel of 
saint Lawrence, an Infirmary, where after- 
wards resided the monks who had passed 
their fiftieth year. Some beautiful gothic 
arches remain to this day in the vicinity of 
St. Lawrence's chapel; the place of the 
latter is now occupied by a prebendal 
house belonging to the third stall. Per- 
mission was at this time granted to the 
monks by Pope Innocent IV. to perform 
divine service with their hoods on their 
heads, because of the coldness of the air in 
these parts. 

A.D. 1274. Richard of London. Whilst 
this abbot was sacrist, he erected the steeple 
where the bells hang, and gave two bells, 
which were called “ les Londres.” It is the 
general opinion, that the south steeple was 


never completed ; but the following item, 
from the king’s inventory, taken in 1539, 
would seem to prove the contrary :— 

“In the two steeples of the monastery, 
at the front, bells 10.” 

The west front of the present building 
must have been finished before this time, 
for the direct road to the steeples, after 
ascending one of the towers, lies across the 
roof of the piazza of the west front. Now 
this road must have been made before the 
steeples were built, and as one was erected 
by abbot Richard, we may infer, that the 
west front* was finished before his time, that 
is, before the year 1274. 

Our Lady’s chapel was built by prior 
William at this time. It abutted upon 
the east side of the north transept of the 
church. 

(To be convluded in our next.) 
ca i 


KNOWLEDGE AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO HUMAN 
LIFE. 


1. THosE ancients deserved praise who 
claimed for the human soul the honours of 
immortality and moral dignity, which had 
nearly faded from their view. It was their 
lot to sound with some little success the 
deep of speculation, that they might find 
solid ground for their anchor; and they 
sought a sheltering haven, where, protected 
by the shores of truth, the vessel of their 
forebodings and anticipations might remain 
in security. We therefore contemplate So- 
crates, Plato, and their followers, with 
respect ; because their philosophy directed 
the soul, steeped in the bitterness which 
distils from decayed bodily strength and 
beauty, to the fountains whence flow streams 
of mental excellence,—even knowledge, 
wisdom, temperance. 

The enlightened Christian knows well 
how vast were the deficiences in their 
knowledge. It has been said, that the 
Christian faith is the perfection of human 
intelligence. This is certain, that Revela- 
tion alone could divulge the truths whose 
influence sanctifies and elevates the mind; 
and that the comparative perfection to 
which human intellect can attain in the 
present stage of existence, was not disco- 
vered until He stood upon the earth, who is 
the way, the truth, and the life. It might, 
therefore, seem useless in the present age 








*“ Certain hills near Ely, now called Belsay’s 
hills, went anciently under the denomination of 
Belasis’ hills. Belasis was the name of the gene- 
ral whom William the Conqueror sent with an 
army against the Isle of Ely. Belasize manor is 
near to Milton, the seat of the Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who is lineally descended from the Conqueror.” 





+ “ By the west front, the reader must under 
stand, here, the two square towers, with lofty pin- 
nacles at the north-west and south-west corners of 
the church, the three noble gothic arches which 
stand between those towers, and the piazza or 
portico between those arches and the west-front 
wall of the cathedral.” 
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to discourse on mental cultivation, since the 
means, duty, and effects of improving our 
understandings are so manifest; but obser- 
vation shews, that however manifest, they 
are not always compulsory ; and it is often 
important to bring to our minds known 
truths, that their impress may be deeper. 
For this reason, the following observations 
on some of the motives and influences of 
intellectual culture and habits may be accept- 
able. The effects of knowledge and _intel- 
lectual habits are not separated in these 
remarks, because the habits referred to are 
acquired in the pursuit of knowledge. 

2. Amongst the various lessons which 
man is taught by the economy of the natu- 
ral world, the necessity of employing his 
faculties upon the proper subjects of their 
operation, in order to promote his happi- 
ness and exalt his nature, is not the least 
important. Animals of the inferior kinds 
have internal ‘mechanism, which ministers 
to their vital energy; but they must seek 
the perfection to which they are destined to 
arrive, from sources external to themselves. 
They have pastures in which to riot or 





| imbibe nourishment. 


fruitful season; and warmth, moisture, and 
the virtues of the ground, are all necessary 
to produce such a result. 

t is thus with man. He possesses 
natural intellectual powers ; and these must 
be exercised upon those means of improve- 
meat, those objects of attention with which 
he is environed, that they may be con- 
firmed and matured. These powers may, 
indeed, by reflection, be themselves sub- 
jects of meditation ; but in this case fancy 
places them at a distance, and they are 
viewed as separate, independent, and almost 
external objects of contemplation. Man 
has natural sensibilities ; and these must be 
brought into contact with all that is excel. 


| lent, whether in material forms, or the pro- 


ductions of intellect, that the mind may 
In fact, all objects in 


| nature, with which we are acquainted, are 


repose, and their various instincts are met | 
at every turn of their course ; otherwise, | 
which a curious, attentive; and well-con- 


the energy would cease to command, and 
the mechanism to obey. The eternal 


Creator has ordained, that they should 


thus be connected with his other works, 
and has introduced them into circum- 
stances to which their very being has a ne- 
cessary relation. ‘ Who hath sent out the 
wild ass free? or who hath loosed the bands 
of the wild ass? whose house I have 
made the wilderness, and the barren land 
his dwellings. The range of the moun- 
tains is his pasture, and he searcheth after 
every green thing.” 

If we consider the planetary system, of 


encircled and penetrated by an energy 
which communicates, through the medium 
of contemplation, an increase of develop- 
ment to our faculties; and there can be no 
doubt, that mental strength is acquired by 
bringing each rational power to act upon 
worthy subjects, for which it is fitted. 

If we were to trace the progress through 


ducted mind rises from infancy to maturity, 
we should discover that a rich soil, into 
which that mind struck root, amassed from 


| every fertile and available spot in the field 


of being, was continually being gathered 


, around it; this fed its early growth, until it 
| gradually attained a good degree of elevation, 
| and spread its green and young branches ; 
{and this also continued to nourish and 
| ripen its strength, until, standing at length 


| 


| 
| 


which the earth is a part, we see the same | 


principle of connexion exemplified in 
another and more extraordinary manner. 
Take, for instance, the circumstances which 
relate to our earth. Has she light, and 
heat, and seasons, in herself? The answer 
to this question points to a source whence 
those blessings flow upon us. Yonder 
golden orbs, whilst they perform their illus- 
trious rounds, each with its proper motion, 
according to certain laws, in certain periods, 
and beam mildly in the eye of man, are 
connected by invisible links of friendly 
attraction, and go on their way rejoicing in 
mutual fellowship. 

Another example of the dependence of 
one part of nature on another, is presented 
in the vegetable world. Faith drops into 
the ground seeds which are expected to 
Spring up, and to become the children of a 


| in full luxuriance, it dropped its blossoms 


and fruits. 

3. As we are taught by experience the 
necessity of seeking mental improvement in 
the exercise of our mental faculties, so that 


| improvement is a sufficient reward for the 


| toil required. 


For even if man’s natural 


| disposition had a tendency to sleep in care- 





less apathy, and view every object with in- 
difference, yet the prospect of some approxi- 
mation towards the intellectual heights which 
he may ascend, ouglit surely to animate his 
wishes, and prompt his exertions, for so 
noble and happy a condition. 

The consciousness of possessing extensive 
knowledge is also an urgent motive to 
mental cultivation. He who sees a combi- 
nation of wheels and axles, and who knows 
the manner in which they are arranged, and 
the principle from which the effect of a 
given power acting on the machine is cal- 
culated, has an internal satisfaction in the 
mastery which his mind holds over the 
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object before him: he is conscious that | are viewed prospectively in combination, 


his penetration has detected the contrivance 
of another’s ingenuity. Such is not the 
case with him who is wholly ignorant of 
the causes which yield so much pleasure to 
the former: the machine appears to be 
comparatively of little excellence to him, if 
he views it only as an assemblage of mate- 
rial parts ; or it will strike into lis heart the 
mortifying regrets of ignorance, if he be 
compelled to admire without knowledge. 
This ignorant person, with respect to in- 
ward satisfaction, bears an inferiority to 
the good mechanician, equal to that which 
distinguishes a man, to whom every thing in 
nature is a mysterious agent, acting in a 
manner and for a purpose completely un- 
known, from him who is “in various nature 

. ” 

It is farther to be noted, that admiration 
and respect have always been rendered as a 
farther tribute to noble intellectual endow- 
ments, among all nations that have emerged 
from the shadows which barbarism and 
superstition, intercepting the light of science, 
throw upon the human mind. What an 
acute prelate has said concerning virtue 
compared with vice, may be applied to 
knowledge compared with ignorance. He 
thinks that virtue, ceteris paribus, will 
always prevail against vice; that mankind 
have always reverenced virtue as such, and 
condemned vice as such. Superior know- 
ledye bears the same relative superiority to 
ignorance. Genius and wisdom, when 
known and proved, claim universal homage 
from men of their own day, as well as 
from those who shall come after. This 
has been carried so far, as sometimes to 
injure truth. The influence which great 
names have on the multitude is well known: 
they are so many points of suspension, 
from which the chain of public opinion 
depends; it is possible for a celebrated 
man, by a single aphorism, to wield the 
passions and the judgments of the majo- 
rity. What man, however, but he whose 





| 
| 
| 
| 


spirit soars to the heaven of invention, or | 
wholly possesses some rich paradise in the | 


region of unbounded science, can dare to 
pretend to such distinctions ? 

4. The circumstances in which an accom- 
plished mind has been placed, as it ac- 
quired its treasures, and passed through 
every step of the accumulation, must cer- 
tainly assist in forming the general charac- 
ter. Many of the difficulties which dismay 
an individual who is about to enter on a 
new and untried path of study, are illusive ; 


when arrived at, they can scarcely be per- | 


ceived. The circumstance which makes 





and array themselves as an assemblage 
of obstacles in simultaneous opposition ; 
whereas it is for the most part necessary to 
combat only one at a time; and the natural 
powers, reinforced by means which most 
can command, may pass forward from 
successive conquests over every opponent, 
until they look back upon the field as com- 
plete masters. Now this habit may affect 
the conduct in other things; it may arm 
with steady resolution and unabated exer- 
tion against seeming and real difficulties in 
the enterprises of life. This is one instance 
in which a man’s active tendencies may be 
wrought upon by his intellectual habits. 

Causes of mental excitation exist in the 
scenes of nature. There is a state of mind 
characterized by calm enjoyment, -and it is 
produced when the faculties repose with 
complacency upon certain objects, as the 
eye reposes, and would fain linger for ever, 
on grand or beautiful prospects. We may 
take an instance. An indescribable sensa- 
tion steals over an observer, when, on a 
splendid night, he sees the moon travelling 
in quiet majesty through heaven; his 
delight seems as capacious and interminable 
as the “blue profound” in which the host 
of the sky perform their circuits, and his 
spirit rises to dignity when he beholds the 
glory of the material world. Such pleasure 
is not violent, but gently diffuses itself in 
“* ambrosial rills”’ over the imagination. 
On the other hand, there is a state of mind 
characterized by more tumultuous joy. A 
storm in its most fearful commotions, the 
violence of breakers foaming around the 
shore, gleams of lightning athwart midnight 
darkness, and the thought that these instru- 
ments of terror may be pointed to effect 
desolation, are among the causes of that 
intense feeling which combines pleasure and 
dread. 

The soul is thus influenced through the 
senses; and it is therefore important to a 
rational being, that this particular causation 
be controlled by judgment, and that it have 
no alliance with ungoverned affections. 
The mental polity should be founded on 
laws, distinguished, like the moral laws of 
religion, by wisdom, goodness, and power ; 
thereby possessing, in their construction, 
the benefit of all that is prudent in reason, 
virtuous in affection, and resolute in self- 
denial and active exertion. Moreover, 
since the perfection of his being is the end 
proposed to himself by a wise man, in all 
his exertions in the sphere of religion and 
intellect, he rejects what debases, as incon- 
sistent with this desire, which, as by mag- 


their appearance so formidable, is, that they | netism, trembles to its attracting pole—he 
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Supreme Good. In this is the advantage 
of a well-regulated understanding, that its 
light beams upon the forms of excellence 
breathing around, whilst it detects in their 
lurking places the hideous monsters of an 
erroneous philosophy, which makes nature 
minister to impiety, substitutes vice for 
virtue, and defrauds common sense of its 
just conclusions. 

For these and other reasons, it is evident 
that a man’s moral and intellectual princi- 
ples are, if I may so express myself, like 
mathematical co-ordinates, by which the 
path of his behaviour may be ascertained, 
that his temperament may, by intellectual 
causes, (to be found in the nature of his 
studies, and the method according to which 
he pursues them,) be confirmed, modified, 
or counteracted ; and that the ordinary tone 
of his feelings, the principles on which he 
admires, likes, judges, or censures, take 
some footing on the basis of his intellectual 
habits. 

5. We may consider farther, that this 
mentaf discipline has an influence on 
society, as well as the individuals to whom 
it is immediately applied. The pleasure 
derived from literature is a branch which 
sympathy takes from erudition, and engrafts 
into social life. It grows quickly under the 


warming and cherishing rays of friendship, 


and -appears most vivid in the light of 
beneficence. Intellectual tastes, which rise 
into magnitude with scientific attainments, 
and are often the fruits of retired contem- 
plation, diverge from the mind where they 
exist ; they give part of their own character 
to society by assimilation, and ever seeking 
accessions of strength from kindly and con- 
genial sources, and shrinking with sensitive 
dislike from rude ignorance, they mould 
with silent, but strong control, the partia- 
lities and antipathies of social life. 
Partiality and antipathy seem to be 
natural genera, under which most of the 
different species of human habits may be 
arranged ; for it is seldom that absolute 
indifference paralyzes the human constitu- 
tion, and closes the avenues through which 
external influence makes its way to the 
heart :—these feelings may be excited in 
the breast by every object which can-be 
proposed to our minds, whether animal, 
moral, or intellectual ; and if it be asked,— 
Why man is placed under such an econo- 
my? a solution of the question may be 
given in the words of the great Locke: 
“We may find a reason why God hath 
Scattered up and down several degrees of 
pleasure. and pain, in all the things that 
environ and affect us; and blended them 
together in almost all that our thoughts and 
112.—vo1., x. 
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senses have to do with; that we, finding 
imperfection, dissatisfaction, and want of 
complete happiness, in all the enjoyments 
which the creatures can afford us, might be 
led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him, 
with whom there is fulness of joy, and at 
whose right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.” 

Each individual of the human race must 
be considered as the centre of a sphere ; 
and as exerting attractive or repulsive 
powers on all the rational beings within 
that circumference. As this applies to 
every rational being, within the sphere of 
each individual, it is evident, that in the 
world an infinite number of desires and 
aversions cross each other, and mingle their 
respective influences. This being the case, 
social happiness, which was rescued from 
the scattering of “ Eden’s first bloom,” and 
which diffuses a fragrance through the habi- 
tations of mortality, can only be perfected 
by a wise control over the passions. And 
these breathe in the elements of desire or 
aversion ; for they imbibe with thirsty ve- 
hemence every sweet draught that sparkles 
in pleasure’s cup, and care not for the con- 
sequences of such luxury; or they violate 
that heavenly charity which ts not easily 
provoked, by sternly rebuking from their 
presence every subject of their dislike. 

There is no power that charms with so 
much interest as friendship, which, in many 
instances, owes its birth to a coincidence of 
partialities and antipathies—“ idem velle 
atque idem nolle, id demum firma amicitia 
est.” The sympathies which swelled the 
soul of Cicero to rapture, were not annihi- 
lated by the death of his friends, but 
reached even to their immortality. He 
exclaimed with enthusiasm,—‘“O precla- 
rum diem, cum ad illud divinum animo- 
rum concilium cetumque proficiscar ; cum- 
que ex hac turba et colluvione discedem ! 
proficiscar enim non ad eos solum viros, de 
quibus ante dizi, sed etiam ad Catonem 
meum.””* 

If, therefore, mental culture and intellec- 
tual tastes affect our partialities and antipa- 
thies, they affect our social existence; and 
it will readily be granted, that men do not 
lose their intellectual in their social cha- 
racter. He who is an Archimedes in his 
closet will retain his individual character 
amidst the concussions of fortune, as that 
philosopher did amidst the sacking of his 
native city ; when he enters -into company, 
he is still a mathematician, and each sub- 
ject of discussion, however it may have 
been treated by the poet, or the man whose 





* Cicero de Senectute, c. 23. 
zZ 
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only gift is common sense, when it arrives 
at him, is made subservient to the peculiari- 
ties of his taste. 

Mental associations were not wanting at 
the banquets of the ancients: The love of 
song, which doubtless called to their recol- 
lection the magnanimity of heroes, and 
what were then deemed high and noble 
endowments, reigned among the guests. 
Homer paints their disposition, when he 
describes Ulysses, entertained by king Alci- 
nous, as professing with how much delight 
the bard thrilled his soul.* 


AXdxivoe xptiov ravrwy dpdeixere Kady, 

Hrot, piv réd caddy dkovéiper tori dowov 

Totovd’", olog 00 tori, Geog éivariyKiog 
abdny. 


Thus the interesting strain elevated their 
Spirits to rapturous sentiments : imagination 
spread a warm and exhilarating hue over 
their festivities, and made the place of con- 
vivial meeting a rendezvous for mental 
delights. 

Perhaps the sway exerted over social life 
by intellectual peculiarities, and preposses- 
sions of soul, in all their shades of difference, 
cannot be better illustrated than by the 
literary history of Johnson and his con- 
temporaries. ‘ The flow of soul” never 


ceased to accompany and fertilize their 
career, obstructed occasionally by the weeds, 
often indeed dense and unyielding, of 


human imperfection. Reader, trace in 
your fancy the great moralist as he issued 
from his abode, after his breakfast at a late 
hour of the day, and directed his steps to 
the house of a friend. Is religion the sub- 
ject of conversation? Then you cannot 
avoid thinking yourself in a cathedral, and 
that you see the spirit of orthodoxy in pal- 
pable form, chasing away the remonstrances 
of unconvinced opposition. We know that 
such a man could not live without influence. 
The elements of his mind possessed energy 
sufficient to transmute others, to whom 
were allotted less natural decision, and who 
willingly resigned the trouble and responsi- 
bility of judging for themselves. Sophistry 
melted before the heat of his penetration ; 
and it rarely happened, that evident truth, 
which must generally, and will at last pre- 
vail, courted his friendship in vain, and 
was compelled to retire chagrined’ at the 
refusal. His intellectual powers met those 
who denied revelation, with stern and un- 
Sons firmness ; the snails of infide- 
lity drew in their boasted and terrible horns, 
and hid their slime at the slightest touch of 
his honest rebuke. He was indeed fol- 





* Hom. Od, Lib. 9. e. 2. 





lowed in his course by the admiration and 
imitation of a numerous class; some of 
whom, perhaps, feared the inflictions of 
the Herculean clab which criticism put into 
his grasp, and his mighty strength wielded ; 
and many of whom tendered that venera- 
tion, which was doubtless the genuine 
tribute of unbought and generous nature. 
Many of his sayings and sentences are 
fraught with strong fascination; they are 
like so many formule, by which students 
who range themselves under his standard 
are accustomed to verify their own moral 
calculations. 

6. I will conclude with a few remarks on 
the effect which intellectual causes may have 
on piety, asa particular medium through 
which they influence the human character. 

The noblest principles that can regulate 
the intelligent mind, are, the love and fear 
of God. If these principles exercise con- 
tinual sway over our affections, rendering 
our hearts at all moments obedient to their 
holy impulses, affording strength of resolu- 
tion to abstain from impurity, and imparting 
unconquerable energy in carrying to their 
results “all holy desires, and all good 
counsels,” then indeed are we renewed, 
exalted, and useful. The love of God has 
a delightful effect on the aspect of human 
life, on the prospects which anticipation 
paints, and fond hope believes, and even on 
those fearful accidents of mortality at which 
the heart would melt; as the sun in the 
firmament, whilst spreading a garment of 
light over nature’s scenery, gives a winning 
charm to every visible object. 

Now, he whose enlightened understand- 
ing has been often engaged -in an inquiry 
into the works of that Being whom it is so 
important to love and fear; in scrutinizing 
the uses to which thgse works were des- 
tined by that great Eternal ; in discovering 
their connexion with each other; and in 
admiring the superintending care which 
perfects and harmonizes the whole,—will see 
the radiance of each grand, wise, and mer- 
ciful attribute, beaming from all the creation 
of God. Thus, those principles may be 
strengthened in him, if he have them; or 
they may be generated, if he have them not: 
his own hallowed impressions will give 
testimony to the words of sacred writ, in 
reference to Jehovah— For that thy 
name is near, thy wondrous works declare. 
Whatever excellencies may be derived to 
the mind from the richness of nature’s 
diversified scenes and operations, wondrous 
as they are to human understanding, and 
demonstrating, as they. do, the. invisible 
power and godhkead of Him who made 
them all ; in a Christian, those excellencies 
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converge to a focus of piety, as rays of 
moral light, controlled by the medium of 
spiritual religion: you shall know a pious 
man almost as well by hearing him dis. 
course on philosophy, as by hearing from 
his lips accents of thanksgiving and ado- 


ration. 
em A 
——_@——— 


ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 
(Continued from col. 255.) 


Essay VI.—On the Circulation of the 
Blood. 


Wuetuer the heart be the sole power by 
which the circulation of the blood is ef- 
fected, or whether the arteries do conjointly 
assist? is a question which has remained 
undecided since the days of Harvey; and 
the experiments of physiologists seem to 
throw but a dubious light upon the subject. 

The arguments appear to turn principally 
upon the following proposition,—Are the 
fibres which compose the middle coat of 
the arteries, muscular, or not? If muscu- 
lar, it is clear that they must aid in pro- 
pelling the blood onwards by their con- 
traction, which the stimulus of the blood 
would occasion; if not, then can the arte- 


ries have no action on the blood beyond 
what their acknowledged elasticity woufd 


permit. To this, however, we can hardly 
assent, until it be proved that they possess 
another power besides mere elasticity, 
granting that they do not possess muscu- 
larity. 

When we reflect for a moment, it ap- 
pears almost impossible for the heart, how- 
ever considerable its force may be, to 
propel the blood, divided as it is into so 
many thousand channels, through every 
part of the system, while its course is 
changed by each ramification, and often 
indeed retroverted. From this view we 
should be certainly led to — that the 
arteries possessed an independent power of 
action ; but that the capillaries do, cannot 
I think be denied, for experiments seem to 
prove that this system of vessels, at least, is 
beyond the beart’s influence. 

Borelli, by whom the doctrine of the 
sole agency of the heart is favoured, esti- 
mates its power as high as 180,000 pounds, 
while Keil, running equally into the other 
extreme, considers it equal only to five or 
eight ounces. Did its force correspond to 
the assertion of Borelli, it would be more 
than equal to the purpose ; but this cannot 
be granted: and the estimate of Keil is 
equally without foundation. Since then it 





appears impossible to form a true estimate 
of the force which the heart exerts on the 
blood, it is to the arteries themselves that 
we must direct our attention, in order to 
ascertain the truth of the question, viz. 
whether they assist in propelling the blood, 
or not? 

The following is a brief exposition of the 
principal arguments upon which physiolo- 
gists have founded their respective opinions. 
To each argument, as we proceed, we shall 
state the most forcible objection, either as 
it has occurred to others, or to ourselves, 
hoping that by this mode the subject will 
be rendered more easy of comprehension to 
our readers. 

Dr. Hastings, of Worcester, performed 
@ series of experiments on the arteries, with 
a view to prove their muscularity. These 
consisted in the application of stimuli, both’ 
chemical and mechanical, to the denuded 
arteries of various animals; and if the expe- 
riments are to be relied on, their irritability, 
or disposition to contract on the applica- 
tion of a stimulus, (which is the property of 
muscular fibre,) is established. All expe- 
riments of this nature, it is true, are liable 
to error; and the physiologist, from that 
circumstance, often founds his doctrine on 
a false basis. But this objection can hardly 
be brought forward against the experi- 
ments of Dr. Hastings; they were per- 
formed with care, and judiciously varied, 
yet attended uniformly by the same results. 
Granting then the irntahility of arteries to 
be proved, is it clear from thence, that their 
muscularity is proved likewise? For al- 
though irritability be one of the peculiari- 
ties of muscles, yet it does not seem impro- 
bable that it may be imparted also to other 
modes of animal organization. 

Bichat, in his writings, makes this strik- 
ing remark, “ How could the pulsations of 
all the arteries be uniform and synchronous, 
if one central power did not preside over 
this pulsation ?” or, in other words, if every 
inch of artery throughout the frame had the 
motion of the blood in its own power, and 
was capable of contracting, or not, at its own 
will. To this it may be answered, that the 
correspondence of the arterial pulsation 
with the contraction of the heart, does not 
prove the want of muscularity in the arte- 
ries, but merely their uniform action at 
the same time. Besides, it is not asserted 
by any, as far as I know, that the arteries 
are endued with a voluntary power; for 
the heart is an acknowledged muscle, and 
yet it has not such power to suspend its 
action, but uniformly contracts, upon the 
stimulus of the blood. 

Again, if a ligature be fastened round 
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an artery, all pulsation below it stops imme- 
diately ; this yey ms merely proves, that, 
in consequence of the ligature, the passage 
of the blood any further is prevented, and 
the pulsation of the artery ceases from the 
loss of its usual stimulus. The pulse is 
affected by diseases of the heart; that is, 
every derangement of the frame, which 
increases or diminishes the action of the 
heart, increases or diminishes also the arterial 
pulsation ; whereas the pulse is not increased 
by local affections, as it would be, did the 
arteries possess an independent power. 

In answer to this, the following remark 
of Richeraud may be adduced ; viz. that 
in a common whitlow of the finger he has 
observed the radial artery to pulsate a hun- 
dred times a minute, while on the unaf- 
fected side its beats were only 70, and cor- 
responding to the pulsations of the heart. 
Besides, Spallanzani, who denies the exe 
istence of a muscular power in the arteries, 
allows, that after he had taken away the 
heart of frogs and other animals, the blood 
continued still to flow in the vessels till the 
death of the animal. These experiments of 
Spallanzani were all made on cold-blooded 
animals, and in them the laws of the circu- 
lation certainly differ in many respects from 
those of animals possessing warm blood ; 
and for this reason, the experiments, as 
relative to the point in question, would, we 
think, lose considerable weight. In addi- 
tion to this, we rather imagine that the 
capillaries were the vessels upon which he 
made his observations, and they are gene- 
rally allowed to possess in a great degree an 
independent power. 

But there is one great objection to the 
muscularity of the fibrous coat of arteries, 
which has: never yet been surmounted, 
namely, the difference in the chemical com- 
position between it and acknowledged mus- 
cles, in other parts of the body. It is cer- 
tainly reasonable to suppose, that parts 
performing a similar function should have 
a chemical. composition at least not very 
dissimilar ; but Berzelius, a chemist of great 
celebrity, has proved that there exists a total 
dissimilarity between them. The following 
is a translation of a passage in his work :— 

“In consequence (says he) of the expe- 
riments thus made, it is beyond all doubt, 
that the fibrous membrane of arteries cannot 
be a muscle; for while the latter is soft and 
flaccid, and contains more than three-fourths 
of its weight of water, the artery is dry 
and very elastic. The muscular fibre 
possesses the same chemical properties as 
the fibre of the blood, viz. that of being 
soluble in acetic acid, and of forming 





scareely soluble compounds with sulphuric, 


nitric, and muriatic acids; but the arterial 
fibre has altogether opposite qualities, viz. 
that of not being soluble in acetic acid, 
but pretty easily soluble in mineral acids, 
diluted to a certain degree; from which 
solution it cannot be precipitated by means 
of alkali, or alkaline prussiates, which are 
the. tests for the acid solution of fibrine. 
Consequently, as the arterial fibre has nei- 
ther the structure of a muscle, nor its 
chemical properties and composition, it 
cannot be a muscle, nor perform the func- 
tions of a muscle; which is, besides, suffi- 
ciently evident from its elasticity.” Thus 
much from Berzelius. 

We may also observe another fact on 
this side of, the argument, viz. that the 
circulation continues, perhaps, not indeed 
very vigorously, in subjects where the whole 
of the arterial system has been completely 
ossified, and is consequently incapable of 
the least contraction. ‘The same also occurs 
in paralysis of the limbs, where their power 
is often completely lost, and yet the circu- 
lation still remains unimpeded. 

We have thus briefly stated some of the 
chief arguments advanced against, and in 
favour of, the muscularity of the arterial 
fibres. To ourselves indeed it appears, 
that if the arterial fibre be not strictly 
muscular, it at least possesses many of the 

owers peculiar to muscles; and of this 

ichAt seems to be aware, who, not allow- 
ing the arteries to be muscular, and yet 
perceiving, from the laws of the circulation, 
that they cannot be inert tubes, considers 
them as endued with a power similar to 
elasticity, but differing from it in being an 
animal power, while elasticity. is merely the 
property of inert or unorganized matter, 
and this he calls “ organic contractility.” 
Dr. Parry also, with the same view, has 
termed it “ tonicity,” or “ vital force.” This 
organic contractility accounts for the various 
phenomena of the circulation, as well as 
the muscularity of the arteries. 

When we lay bare an artery in the living 
body, and examine it ever so carefully, no 
alternate contraction and dilatation, corre- 
sponding with the pulse, is in the least per- 
ceptible, either to the eye or to the touch. 
Now, if we cannot either feel or perceive 
this action, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that it does not exist. It will, per- 
haps, be asked, “ Has then this vital con- 
tractility no influence on the circulation ?” 
Far from it—many phenomena are per- 
formed by its means, which could not be 
accounted for on the principle of mere elasti- 
city. The arteries, resembling in this respect 
acknowledged muscles, are, to a certain 
degree, under the influence of the nerves. 
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Now, if an inordinate share of nervous 
power be directed or solicited to any part of 
the system, to answer some necessary pur- 
pose of the constitution, as the growth or 
nutrition of any organ, or excited either by 
external stimulus, or by mental, as hope, 
shame, and other passions of the mind, the 
vital power of the arteries, thus influenced, 
puts them in immediate co-operation with 
the nerves, and a greater volume of blood is 
directed to the peculiar part. On the 
cessation of the stimulus, or when the neces- 
sary end is accomplished, the vessels return- 
ing to their former state, restore the balance 
of the circulation. 

On the other hand, various sedatives, as 
cold, and some of the affections of the mind, 
as fear, for instance, cause the extreme 
vessels to contract by virtue of their vital 
power, and the blood is consequently more 
accumulated in the larger vessels ; presently 
these in their turn re-act by the same power, 
and again restore the balance of the cir- 
culation. That the arteries do therefore 
assist in this great work, there can, I think, 
be but little doubt, if not in the ordinary 
state of the circulation, at least in deter- 
mining the blood to various parts, as cir- 
cumstances may require. But yet it must 
be further acknowledged, that the capilla-. 
ries, in which the blood is certainly in a 
great measure beyond the influence of the 
heart, have in themselves the power of pro- 
pelling the blood into the veins, for it can- 
not be imagined how the blood can enter 
the veins, unless the capillaries be endued 
with an independent contractile power 
superior to the larger arteries; and besides, 
in favour of this opinion it is observed, 
that the smaller vessels have their fibrous 
coat proportionably of a stronger and firmer 
texture than the larger arteries, where so 
great a contractile power does not appear 
to be required; we have therefore every 
reason to believe, that the- blood is pro- 
pelled from these vessels by their own 
exertions, into the veins. 

We now arrive at a question of some 
difficulty, and much interest ; viz. How does 
the blood proceed along the veins into the 
right auricle of the heart? The veins have 
certainly no contractile power by which 
they can act upon the blood, so as to pro- 
pel it along. The force of the left ventri- 
cle is exhausted before the blood has even 
entered the veins; and the contraction of 
the capillaries can be sup as only 
sufficient to propel the fluid from them- 
selves through the minute venous radicles. 
Let us then look to the right auricle of the 
heart itself, and consider what influence it 
can have on the returning blood. But 





before proceeding, we must keep in mind, 
that the vessels being filled from the first 
moment of our existence, are not to be 
considered as tubes previously empty, 
through which a certain volume of fluid 
must be propelled by a proportionate force ; 
on the contrary, they are, and have been, 
constantly full, the ingress of fluid ba- 
lancing the egress. Now, on the dilatation 
of the auricle, which is not a state of rest 
or relaxation succeeding its contraction, but 
a strenuous counter-efertion to that which 
preceded, a vacuum is immediately form- 
ed, into which a certain portion of the 
blood rushes, while the remainder, of course, 
rises in the vessel, the deficiency being 
Pog by the constant ingress of fresh 
fluid. The auricle having contracted again, 
dilates, and another portion enters; its 
place becoming occupied by a succeeding 
volume as before. 

But the progressive motion of the blood 
through the smaller veins, at least, is 
much assisted, and often considerably ac- 
celerated by the action of the muscles. 
We know how great a sense of weight and 
listlessness is felt, after remaining for some 
time in one position, without exerting any 
muscular action. This appears to arise 
from the sluggishness of the circulation, 
and the accumulation of blood in the veins, 
which a slight effort, as stretching the limbs 
or body, quickly removes. The cutaneous 
veins appear to be the least of any sup- 
ported and assisted ; and this perhaps may 
be the reason why we see them so often 
distended, being unable to transmit the 
blood as quickly as they receive it, espe- 
cially when the influx is greater than 
usual, owing to any excitement of the sys- 
tem, or the application of external heat. 

While we admit, that the assistance 
which the veins receive from the muscles 
in enabling them to carry on their part in 
the circulation, is very considerable, we 
must remember that these vessels are titted 
by their strength” for sustaining a fresh 
pressure, and, as we have seen, are capable 
of being much dilated. Besides, those that 
ascend from the lower parts of the body 
are numerously sapplied with valves, by 
which the column of blood is supported, 
and prevented from pressing back on the 
venous radicles and capillary vessels, its 
superincumbent weight being broken by 
each valve, while its progress onwards is 
unimpeded, from their peculiar construc- 
tion. 

The valves with which the veins of the 
upper parts of the body are furnished, 
are so constructed, that instead of supporting 
the column of blood, a circumstance here 
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quite unnecessary, they hinder its regurgi- 
tation, or return backwards, which, under 
certain conditions, would otherwise be 
liable to occur, to the frequent endangering 
of existence. 


Hammersmith. W. Martin. 
(To be continued.) 





POECTKY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


THOUGHTS ON DEISM, AND THE IMPOR- 
TANT QUESTION—WHAT IS TRUTH? 


Mr, Epriror, 

S1rx,—In some conversations with men of deistical 
principles, I have been led to notice, that the few 
admissions they make, all have their source and 
origin in the Holy Scriptures; and yet, alas! 
there is no other book against which they wage 
80 constant and violent a warfare. Talk to them 
of the Koran of Mahomed, the Shasters of the 
Hindons, or any of the works of antiquity, they 
are quite dispassionate ; these may be probable— 
nay, admissible. They wage no war with ancient 
philosophy ; the credibility of heathen sages, they 
admit; and many of them are even believers in the 
dark mysteries of astrology. ‘The subject of a 
peopled planetary system, (though impossible to be 
proved,) tinds among them many advocates. Signs, 
omens, lucky and unlucky days, and even the fables 
of antiquity, are objects of their credulity. 

They will believe in Pandora’s box, but they will 
not admit the fall of man, of which that is a fine 
allegory. They affect to think that there has been 
a golden age, but the garden of Eden, and man’s 
innocence, they doubt. Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Grecian, and Roman antiquities and fables, may be 
true, but the Scriptures cannot; for although 
heathen mythology is but an ape of the religion of 
the Bible, and their fables garbled and gypsified 
transpositions of the record of God ; yet the former 
shall command their assent, but the latter they 
stiffly deny. They will believe in Saturn, Janus, 
Apollo, Mars, and Hercules, nay, even Niobe, but 
they doubt the existence of Adam, Noah, Joshua, 
Samson, and Lot’s wife; of whom the former 
were but clumsy imitations. And though the Bible 
is the fountain head of all cosmogony, religion, 
antiquity, and philosophy, as both Gale and 
Stillingfleet have proved; yet these misguided 
men admit the stream, but overlook the source. 

Plato was glad to derive his philosophy from 
the Scriptures; they leave the light of truth, to 
follow the fire-fly of reason. It is the Bible, and 
the Bible alone, that is false ; this is not, cannot, 
must not, be true. This pyramid of heavenly 
wisdom, the wonder of ages, is all | ego 
The moral Pharos, that has enlightened the world 
for nearly four thousand years, is proved to be a 
priest’s jack-o’-lantern, to mislead. This rock, 
against which all the surges of ancient and modern 
infidelity have beat in vain, ix said to be a mere 
ya bog, swallowing up both reason and cre- 

ibility. 

But will you permit me to ask, Where does the 
deist borrow his system? Does he not steal it 
from that blessed volume he 80 foully libels? 
Does he believe in Jehovah, one God; who told 
him there is but one? for any thing his system 
knows to the contrary, there may be thousands. 
Where did he learn the immortality of the soul ? 

Surely not from the heathen: many of whom 
doubted the fact. Does he allow to the Deity jus- 
tice, wisdom, power, goodness: what part of the 
Bible of nature furnished this information? here 
also he borrows from the Oracles of God. In short, 
sir, bis admissions are fatal to his scheme: he 
had better avow that he “ believes in all unbelief,” 
than throw himself upon the horns of a dilemma, 





by admitting, what never can be admitted but 
upon the principle of a revelation. Take that 
away, and all is dark as Erebus; not a star 
twinkles through the gloom. 

These thoughts suggested the following Poem, 
which goes upon the principle, that allis uncer- 
tain, except so far as the light of truth shines 
upon our path; and that all knowledge of Divine 
things is by revelation. Antiquity, reason, nature, 
and philosophy, although a quadruple alliance, 
are but blind guides ; when the deep things of God 
are concerned, the Bible is the only pilot, compass, 

uadrant, and chart, in the ocean beyond time. 

o deist ever circumnavigated that Mare Incog- 
nitum. Life and immortality are brought to light 
by the Gospel alone; and this is the point from 
which I have started in the verses appended to 
these remarks. Shonld they induce any candid 
deist to read Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacra, Gale's 
Court of the Gentiles, or Ellis on the ve of 
Divine Things from Revelation, I shall not have 
lost my labour. Whether my verses possess the 
“ argumentum ad hominem” in favour of a Revela- 
tion, is not for me to say ; but let any man sail, in 
his own imagination, East, West, North, or South, 
in quest of the Truth, he ust come to this point at 
last,—that his Bible and his Redeemer are the only 
haven in which he can find rest for his soul, 

Josoua MARSDEN. 


WHAT IS TRUTH ?—John xviii. 38. 


I Asxep old time and the spheres, 

To answer this question so high ; 

Days, months, and the swift rolling years ; 
But neither gave auy reply. 

I stood on a steep precipice, 

And call’d to the surges below, 

If ocean could answer me this? 

Its hoarse billows murmured—No! 


Creation I ventur'd to sound, 

Streams, groves, valleys, meadows, and flowers ; 
But mute was the landscape around, 

’T was silence in gardens and bowers. 

Of seasons adorning the year, 

Young spring, summer’s roseate flush, 

I ask'd, and they lent me an ear; 

But all were as mute as a rush. 


Yon sun in his chariot of gold, 
Fair Luna, that angel of night, 
Those folio volumes so old, 

I read, but they gave me no light: 
I look’d to the blue vaulted sky, 
Which sages are wont to explain, 
And each constellation on bigh— 
But sought for solution in vain. 


Astronomy bade me draw near, 

The signs to decipher and read ; 

But planets, though brilliant and clear, 
Were dark on this subject indeed : 
And dark was astrology too, 

The fam’d hieroglyphical lore ; 

Though Merlin had lent me his clue, 

It left me as dark as before. 


Whom fame in her temple enroll’d, 
The masters of magic and song ; 

I sought to the sages of old, 

But silent was every tongue: 

In wilderness mazes they stray’d, 
On seas of uncertainty toss’d, 
Philosophy lent them her aid, 

But Truth was in Paradise lost. 


1 went to the Delphian shrine, 

And next to Dodona’s fair fane ; 

The priestess, she could not define, 

The oracle answer’d in vain. 

At length I resort to the schools, 

Where seience flows racy and clear, 

But say, were they wise men or fools ? 

“ The knowledge of Truth was not here” 


Some bade me of reason inquire, 
Who dwells in the temple of mind, 
I went to the white-headed sire, 
But found him decrepit and blind. 
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I ask’d him to lend me a clue, 

He look’d, but was silent and glum, 
And taught me this lesson so true, 
That unbaptized Reason is dumb. 


Thus science, philosophy, art, 

Wit, reason, and nature, were mute ; 
They could not an answer impart, 

Or settle the point in dispute : 

So restless, dissatisfied, vext, 

With the pains I had taken, forsvoth, 

I went to my Bible the next, 

And Jesus said, “I AM THE TRUTH.” 


Worcester. 
——>—— 


THE STAG. 


(Extracted and versified from Hervey’s Theron 
and Aspasio.—By M. G.) 


Rovsep from his lair, he shakes his dappled sides, 
Tosses his beamy head, and scorns alarm ; 

In his superior swiftness he confides, 

And bids defiance to the gathering storm. 


He plunges thro’ the copse, and ’thwarts the glade, 
And wheels about in many a doubling maze, 

As tho’ pursuing whom he would evade, 

Till the pack drive bim from his wily ways. 


On his agility he now relies, 

And takes to flight, and would outstrip the wind ; 
Bursts through the woods, o'er the lawns bounding 
And leaves the lagging beagles far behind. [flies, 


Through woods, through lawns, through half the 
forest wide, 

The unwearied beagles urge their ardent way ; 

With slow, but certain pace, the scent their guide, 

Still, still they gain upon their fearful prey. 


Again he flies; flies with redoubled speed ; 
Shoots déwn the steep, and, straining up the bill, 
Seeks a short shelter in his pressing need, 

In some sequester’d grove where all is still. 


The hounds hang greedy on the scent, and win 
Lost ground with toil untiring and intense; 

A third time up they come, and, joining in 

One general peal of vengeance, drive him thence. 


°erplex’d, in deep distress, he fain would go 
And lose himself the numerous herd among ; 
Sut they, unheedful of a brother’s woe, 

jbun or expel him from their selfish throng. 


Now ruin haunts him, by his fellows left, 

ie trembles with the leaf that shakes in sight ; 

‘de starts, springs, flies—wild as the wind and 
swift— 

fe knows not where, yet pours his soul in flight. 


lis efforts vain! again the horrid shout 

'n his ears thundering,thickens on the gale, 
lis sprightliness is gone, his spéed worn out, 
see! how he toils and hobbles in the vale. 


Now the poor breathless victim, full in view, 
Quickens the whetted hounds’ impetuous way ; 
With violence tumultuous the rough crew 

Rush in, and claim, with clamorous joy, their prey. 


What can he do, the ravenous jaw besets, 

And tongue of insult? E’en despair has manned 
The timorous breast. ‘He faces round, forgets, 
Hopeless, to fear, and makes a resolute stand. 


A sturdy trunk in rear, with broad-branched head 
He rushes on his foes, nor stands at bay ; 

Gores some, laid grovelling on the tarf, some dead, 
And making the whole coward pack give way. 


Elate by this suecess, he hopes once more ; 

His spirits rally up their drooping wings, 

In the small remnant of his strength to soar, 

And through the dashed, retiring rout he springs. 


His last chance this, and every nerve is strain’d ; 
The kennel rabble vanish from his eyes, 
Once more lost sight off ; yet, unsafe on land, 

ks in the wave what the stern shore denies. 





He throws his burning sides into the tide ; 

Sails down the cooling stream, and slinks, afraid, 
To some suiall shelving island’s verge to hide 
Where rest his feet, close skulking in the shade. 


There all immersed, his nostrils only free, 
The ambient waters baffle the pursuit ; 

Nor for a while man’s prying eye may see, 
Nor find his track the keener smell of brute. 


At length found out, the slippery bank's his way, 
To fly unfit, yet quits the refuge vain, 

And *gainst an aged willow stands at bay— 
Stands—faint with toil, and sobbing with his pain. 


The crowds that gather round him, now forlorn, 
Glad in his misery, their transports yell, 
Merciless triumph ! whilst the sonorous horn, 
And throats bloodthirsty ring his funeral knell. 


The tears, till now unknown, gush from his eyes ; 
He casts one look upon the landscape near, 
Scenes of his former pleasures and his joys, 

And, fix'd to die, prepares to sell life dear. 


But timely now the huntsman-king arrives, 
He sees the creature's angnish—pitying sees; 
Calls off the pack, raving for blood, ol gives 
Him life and liberty again, and ease, 


So from accusing sinus the roused soul flies, 
That in his ears ring doom, and gather round, 
Till sovereign Heaven beholds with ruthful eyes, 
And mercy in extremity is found. 


—_—?>_——_ 
BISHOP HEBER IN INDIA, 


The following beautiful Lines, written by the late 
Bishop Heber, were addressed to his Wife whilst 
he was making an episcopal visit to his immense 
diocese in the East Indies. 

Ir thou wert by my side, my leve! 
How fast would evening fail, 
In green Bengala's palmy grove, 

Listening the nightingale! 


If thou, my love! wert by my side, 
My babies at m= knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 


I miss thee at the dawning grey,” 
When, on our deck reclined, 
In careless ease my limbs I lay, 

And woo the cooler wind, 


I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam, 
I miss thee from my side. 


I gree my books, my pencil try, 
he lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss thy kind approving eye, 
Thy meek attentive ear. 


But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thon art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me, 


Then on! then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak Almorah's hill. 


That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates, 
Nor wild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits, 
By yonder westera main, 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright they say, 
Across the dark blue séa, 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay, 
As then shall meet in thee! 





Review.— Bibliotheca Parriana. 
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Sweet dreams, and are ye over, 
Long o'er my bosom cast; 
Ye may no longer hover, 
Too sweet, too bright, to last ? 
The bope of happier bours, 
Born of a brighter day, 
The honey-dew of life’s best flowers, 
Must all dissolve away. 


How many a flower uncloses 
Its bosom to the sun, 
But secretly reposes 
And shrinks when day is done ; 
Like such a flower, my heart 
Expands when thou art nigh, 
But dreads the hour that says, we part, 
When hope and peace must die. 


The river softly streaming 
With scarce a ripple’s sound, 
With placid surface gleaming, 
But speaks its depth profound ; 
So grief that festers deep, 
Words, looks, can never tell: 
The heart may throb, the eye may weep, 
But dare not say—Farewell! 


Islington, 1828. Ww. 





Review.— Bibliotheca Parriana ; a Cata- 
logue of the Library of the late Dr. 
Samuel Parr. 8vo. ohn. 


In a short preface to this volume, we are 
told, that it was the anxious wish of Dr. 
Parr that his library should be purchased in 
its entire shape, either by some spirited 
individual, or a public institution, in order 
that the world might see what sort of a 
collection of books had been made by a 
country parson. From this view, the Doc- 
tor was diverted by his quondam pupil and 
steady friend Dr. Maltby, who observed, 
that if the library were purchased by a 
single person, it would be locked up from 
the world ; and if for the public, as that of 
Burney was, it would be ‘absorbed in such 
a crowd, as to be rendered almost inaccessi- 
ble, and consequently useless. Dr. Maltby, 
therefore, who was well acquainted with 
his yn oy passion for fame, sug- 
gested to him the idea of preparing a 


Catalogue raisonneé of his books, accom- 
panying most of the remarkable articles 
with characteristic notes, illustrative of their 
merits, rarity, and such other circumstances 
connected with them as might prove enter- 


taining and instructive. The hint was ap- 
proved, and out of it arose the “ Biblio- 
theca Parriana,” in which, if the reader does 
not find much to gratify his curiosity, he will 
meet with more. than enough to convince 
him, that “he who seeketh wisdom in 
books, éateth up leaves, and loseth the fruit.” 

From the memoranda scattered up and 
down this multifarious volume, we shall 
content ourselves with extracting a few par- 
ticulars here and there, at random, as speci- 
mens of the learned collector’s spirit and 
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judgment. In fitting the work for the pub- 
lic eye, some expurgation has been deemed 
necessary ; . but the editor would have acted 
wisely, had he used the spunge still more 
freely. As an index, it contains ample 
proof of the Doctor’s mental voracity ; but 
at the same time every page exhibits a 
striking instance of what the great Bentley 
said of Warburton, after their first interview, 
“The man has a monstrous appetite for 
reading, but a shockingly bad digestion.” 

Taking the book as a mirror of the Doc- 
tor’s mind, it gives no very favourable 
image of his character for consistency or 
humility. On the contrary, we are dis- 
gusted with egotism and vanity of the most 
insufferable kind, whenever the Doctor has 
occasion to s of himself; and yet all 
this, forbidding as it is, might be passed 
over without much censure, if there were 
any redeeming qualities in other parts of 
the compilation, to make up for these pro- 
minent deformities. We might be disposed 
to pass over in silence and pity, the self- 
complacency with which a man of the 
first-rate talents speaks of his literary la- 
bours, but we cannot so easily bring our- 
selves to excuse in him the want of libera- 
lity towards his contemporaries and equals 
in learning. 

Unfortunately for the posthumous credit 
of Dr. Parr, he has left the most indubitable 
evidence of his total deficiency in this 
respect. Thus, in characterizing the inge- 
nious and erudite Paley, whose writings 
have been, and will be, of infinitely more 
benefit to the world than those of his calum- 
niator, it is said in the Catalogue, “ I never 
thought Paley an honest man. He could 
not afford to have a conscience, and he had 
none. He had great sagacity, wit, and 
science, and some good humour, but he 
was the vain, the inconsistent, and the 
selfish archdeacon Paley.” : 

We do not believe that the history of 
controversial literature can furnish an in- 
stance of philosophic malignity, equal in 
virulence to what is contained in this sen- 
tence. How could Parr dare to say, that 
Paley had no conscience ? and by what rule 
of moral and political justice was he war- 
ranted in pronouncing arbitrarily on his bare 
ipse dixit, that the archdeacon was not an 
honest man? There is an authority, which 
it might have been expected even Dr. Parr 
would have respected, that has peremptorily 
forbidden all indiscriminate and rash judg- 
ment, especially of the motives, intentions, 
and consciences of others. In defiance of 
this law, which is essentially necessary to 
the well-being of all society, the Doctor, 
without any call whatever, leaves upon re- 
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cord a damnatory stigma upon the good 
name of a brother divine, with whom, when 
alive, it is well known to their respective 
friends, he associated upon the most familiar 
terms. 

The sneer at Paley as an archdeacon is 
mean, but it clearly explains the real cause 
of Parr’s spleen; for with all his boasted 
independence of principle, the renowned 
Doctor sought preferment, and even panted 
for a mitre, This we learn, on the incon- 
trovertible evidence of the late worthy Mr, 
John Nichols, who has enregistered some of 
the discourses that passed between him and 
Parr at his own hospitable table. 

Now, in regard to Paley, we never heard 
him accused of having truckled for eleva- 
tion, or made use of any unworthy arts to 
obtain the patronage of the great; much 
less did he, as Parr did, submit to become 
the pensioner of a tavern club, to sub- 
serve the purposes of a political party. 

The first preferment conferred on Paley 
was by his friend Law, afterwards bishop 
of Elphin, and the next by the father of 
that prelate. All that followed was spon- 
taneously bestowed by the bishops of Lo - 
don, Ely, Lincoln, and Durham, solely out of 
respect to the well-applied talents of this emi- 
nent divine, and on no account with a_view 
to a political object. As to vanity, nothing 


of the kind appears in the works of Paley, 
and Dr. Parr was the last man in the world 
that should have taxed another person either 


with that foible or inconsistency. In the 
same spirit of bitter enmity, but for what 
reason it is not easy to :magine, the Doctor 
has dipped his pen in gall, to blast the 
memory of that good man, the late William 
Burgh, Esq. of York. 

In the year 1775, when the attention of 
the public was much excited by the seces- 
sion of Mr. Lindsey from the established 
church, and the opening of a chapel ac- 
cording to the Socinian plan in London, 
Mr. Burgh published a masterly “ Vindica- 
tion of the Doctrine of Christ’s Divinity,” 
in a review of the writings of the fathers of 
the first three centuries. For this unan- 
swerable and most seasonable work, the 
University of Oxford, in convocation, dis- 
tinguished the learned author by a doctor’s 
degree. This book could not have been 
written with a view to preferment or emo- 
. lument, for Mr. Burgh was then, and 
continued to be all his life, a layman, and 
possessed of an easy fortune, with which he 
remained contented. What then could 
have induced Dr. Parr to affix this scurri- 
lous epithet to the name of so estimable a 
man—“ Viper Burgh, of York, on whom 
was conferred a doctor’s degree ?”’ 

112.—voL. x. 
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How ditierently does the Doctor treat 
the character and works of those who have 
distinguished themselves by their opposition 
to the received doctrines of the Christian 
church! The irascible Gilbert Wakefield, 
the Ishmael of heterodoxy, ‘ whose hand 
was against every man,’ is designated as 
“ the learned, the pious, and the injured.” 
Of Dr. Priestley the praise is unbounded. 
In one place, that Corypheeus of Socinian- 
ism is called “an eminently great, and truly 
good man ; and the Doctor’s most respected, 
injured, and calumniated friend.” In an- 
other place Dr. Parr speaks with exultation, 
of having written the epitaph upon this 
friend, which is inscribed on the monu- 
mental tablet erected to his honour in the 
meeting-house at Birmingham. 

Mr. Belsham also has his share of un- 
qualified panegyric, and his publication 
entitled, “‘ Notes on the Epistles of Paul 
the Apostle,” is said to be “an excel- 
lent work, which does great credit to the 
diligence, judgment, erudition, and piety, 
of my much respected friend.” 

Now, the avowed object of the perform- 
ance to which this imprimatur is given, is 
to reduce the character of the apostle to the 
level ofan ordinary, uninspired writer ; and 
consequently, to take away the right of 
appeal to his testimony in yay Ts of those 
doctrinal articles which have hitherto been 
regarded as the fundamental principles of 
the Christian faith. Dr. Priestley began 
the attack upon the authority of St. Paul, 
by terming him “ an inconclusive reasoner ;” 
and the whole Socinian tribe have ever 
since followed it up, till not only the apos- 
tolical epistles, but the whole New Testa- 
ment, under their hands, has become a 
caput mortuum, to which it would be use- 
less, on any disputed point, to refer. 

The liberality of Dr. Parr was not con- 
fined to these dissidents from the common 
standard of faith. He was also extremely 
generous to those who made it their study 
to undermine Christianity, and to bring it 
into contempt. About the time when 
Paine published his scurrilous invectives 
against the Bible, one Mr. Hollis, a gentle- 
man of fortune, at High Wycombe, with the 
same goodly object, printed some insidious 

amphlets of an atheistical tendency. 
ith this person Dr. Parr kept up a great 
intimacy, and he has characterized him in 
the Catalogue, as “one of the most se- 
rious, upright, and benevolent of human 
beings.” 

In noticing a book, entitled “A Disser- 
tation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mys- 
teries, the Doctor informs us, that the. work 
was “written by Mr. Taylor, the learned 

2A 
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mystic, whom Porson and his tribe most 
unjustly derided.” 

What Porson, and his tribe, may have 
said of this learned mystic, we do not know ; 
but truth compels us to say, that derision 
could never be more justly applied than 
to a man who has, for forty years, made it 
his business to revive the extravagances of 
polytheism in this Christian country, not 
merely as a speculative, but as a practical 
system. The story has been often told of 
the man who never passed the mutilated 
statue of Jupiter at Rome, without. taking 
off his hat, and saying, “I hope, when 
your worship is restored, that you will 
remember I was the only man who paid 
you respect in your adversity.” 

The learned mystic who has been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the protecting egis 
of Dr. Parr from the ridicule of the Porso- 
nians, may be said to have far exceeded 
the facetious Italian in complaisance; for 
he has seriously recommended the erection 
of a Pantheon in the English metropolis, 
where Flamens may celebrate the rites of 
paganism, in all the awful and imposing 

mp of the Grecian and Roman ordinal. 
Though the project has never been carried 
into execution, it is beyond question, that 
the mystagogue, with whom it originated, 
has succeeded in gaining followers among 
— of opulence, and that even some 
emales have become adepts in the Platonic 
mysteries. 

_ Having thus noticed some of the objects 
of Dr. Parr’s injudicious praise, we shall 
now point out one or two instances of his 
marvellous want of candourand consistency. 

The Doctor, in his letter to the late 
Catholic prelate Milner, bestows the highest 
encomiums upon the virtues and talents of 
Dr. Samuel Hallifax, who died bishop of 
St. Asaph. Among other proofs of the 
deep learning, and the acute reasoning 

wers, of that eminent divine, were ad- 

ced his “ Three Sermons on Subscrip- 
tion,” preached before the University of 
Cambridge. The justness of the praise 
will not be disputed by any who have read 
these academic discourses; and yet Dr. 
Parr, in his Catalogue, characterizes them as 
*¢ showy, and amply rewarded.” So much 
for consistency. But again, in the same 
pamphlet, Dr. Parr animadverted in no 
very measured terms upon the conduct of 
Milner, for reporting a private conversation 
that passed between him and Dr. Rennell, 
the present dean of Winchester. On this 
occasion, the Catholic doctor is censured 
bi justly for a breach of good manners 
good faith towards the Protestant dig- 
nitary, whose exemplary character for piety 





and learning calls forth from his vindicator 
a-handsome eulogy. Afterthis, who would 
have expected to find in the Catalogue, a 
hearsay story told of Dr. Rennell, which, if 
true, places him in a most despicable light ; 
and if false, must cover the reporter with 
indelible disgrace? Among the published 
discourses of the learned dean, one, on the 
dangerous effects. of gaming, has been 
always admired as a composition of ex- 
traordinary vigour... Upon this production 
Dr. Parr has the following memorandum : 
“ Dr. Rennell és said, with his own hand, 
to have put a copy of his animated sermon 
on gaming, under the knocker of Mr: Fox's 
door in South-street. I could wish the 
story to be untrue. But the eloquent 
preacher did not employ his great talents in 
a sermon against sabbath-breaking, though 
his illustrious patron, Mr. Pitt, had /ately 
fought a duel with Mr. Tierney on a Sun-. 
day, on Wimbledon common.” 

Had Dr. Parr any of that 
delicacy of feeling which he affected by his 
paltry expression of a wish that the story 
might be untrue, he would have disdained 
to put such an unfounded tale upon record. 
But party prejudice is superior to all moral 
considerations. Mr, Pitt must be stigma- 
tized, and Mr. Fox defended, at all hazards, 
The truth, however, is, that the duel here 
said to have been éately fought, did not 
take plac? till some years after the publica- 
tion of this sermon; and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that Dr. Rennell was as 
much above being guilty of. what is here 
attributed to him, on no authority, as Dr. 
Parr himself. Had the eloquent preacher, 
in. his zeal against vice, been induced to 
transmit his powerful declamation to Mr, 
Fox, he would have adopted another mode 
of conveyance, than the slovenly and uncer+ 
tain one here stated. 

We have already observed, that the 
Catalogue has undergone some castigation ; 
and it is to be regretted, that the persons 
who had the charge of it, did not attend a 
little more closely to the principle of justice, 
when they engaged in the task of editorship. 
In that case they would have consulted the 
feelings of others, as well as the-honour of 
their departed friend. Dr. Parr, in the 
letter to which we have already referred, 
dwelt emphatically upon the injury done to 
individuals by the publication of reports on 
anonymous authority. Yet he has com- 
mitted the very same transgression himself, 
by leaving a mortar full-charged with com- 
bustibles to annoy the good fame of the 
living and the dead; and the persons to 
whom the instrument of mischief is en- 
trusted, send it into the world without any 
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exaniination of the truth or falsehood of 
what it contains. 

We had intended to have closed here 
our remarks on the Bibliotheca Parriana, 
but literary justice induces us to notice an 
unaccountable error into which Dr. Parr 
has fallen respecting one book in his library, 
which thus stands noted : 

«* Banks (John Cleaver) Inquiry into the 
Rationale of Christianity. 8vo.” 

“ Liber rarissimus, never published, and 
given to Dr. Parr by his friend the au- 
thor.”—S. P. 

Now in another part of the Catalogue, the 
same book is thus mentioned: “ Inquiry 
into the Rationale of Christianity, (attri- 
buted to Mr. Balguy) 8vo.; no title :” to 
which the following note is attached : 

“ This book has successively been in the 

ossession of Jortin, M. Lort, J. Cleaver 
Banks, and Dr. Parr, and has their auto- 
graphs and the following MS. notices. 
‘ This treatise hath not been published. It 
is written by one whose name begins with 
B.’ So says Dr. Jortin, out of whose 
collection of books this was purchased. 
Michael Lort.—“ A very scarce book ne- 
ver published; and in my opmion, very 
unfit to be published.”—S. Parr. “ He 
calls himself (i.e. Mr. Balguy) an able 
reasoner.” _‘ Warburton had a decisive in- 
stant for the power of Satan to torment the 
bodies of men. (See Divine Legation, 
vol. vi. p. 254.) Balguy in this book 
assigns him a particular time to disturb the 
moral world.” —S. P. 

The same article occurs again in the 
Appendix, ‘where is another note on the 
subject. “This acute, and now most 
’ searce book, was written by the celebrated 
Mr. Balguy, father of the no less celebrated 
Dr. Balguy. But though printed, it was 
not published, through the interposition of 
the writer’s friends. It contains a strange 
position, which Bishop Warburton has 
taken up, that at a particular time the 
Devil was permitted to do mischief upon 
earth, and that the redemption of mankind 
by Jesus Christ was planned in: order to 
counteract that mischief. The copy which 
I possess once belonged to Dr. Jortin, 
who wrote in it thus. en follows a 
copy of part of the notes inserted re) 
The work has all- the vigorous spirit, an 
all the accurate arrangement, which mark 
the ‘other writings of Balguy, but it abounds 
with paradoxes, which I firmly confess 
would have a tendency to weaken the cre- 
dibility of Christian revelation in my judg- 
ment, if I could suppose that the sacred 
writings afford any pretext for Balguy’s 
reasouings. Warburton’s notion may be 





seen in the last posthumous volume of the 
Divine Legation of Moses.” 

The first thing observable in this jumble, 
is, the ascription of the same book to two 
different persons, without any correction of 
the original mistake: for that the book ‘was 
not written by his friend J. Cleaver Banks, 
Dr. Parr must have discovered when he 
wrote what has just been transcribed. But 
in justice to a worthy man, and in defiance 
of the learned Doctor’s critical discernment, 
we venture to pronounce, that the book in 
question was not the production of Mr. 
Balguy. In the title, the initials of the 
author are given, J. B.; that is, James 
Burgh, master of an academy at Stoke 
Newington, and well known subsequently 
to the literary world by his treatise on the 
“ Dignity of Human Nature.” The vo- 
lume on which such’ a dust is raised was 
both published and republished, first in a de- 
tached state, and next in conjunction with 
some miscellaneous disquisitions, moral and 

litical, under the title of “ Crito; or, 

ys on various Subjects,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 
The “ Rationale,” which occupies the sécond 
volume of this collection, gives a curious 
account of the contest between “ The Celes- 
tial Hero, or the Messiah, and Satan, who 
is called the tremendous Being, the mighty 
Prince, and the physical Destroyer of this 
World.” ‘But enough has been said upon 
this subject, and with it we shall"finish our 
notice of the Bibliotheca Parriana, a work 
which, if meant to do honour’ to the name 
it bears, will be found to have a contrary 
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Review.—Joufnal of a Residence in the 
Sandwich Islands, during the Years 
1823, 1824, and 1825; Sc. By C. S. 
Stewart, late American Missionary at 
the Sandwich Islands, with an Intro- 
duction, and occasional Notes, Wil- 
liam Ellis. 12mo. pp. 408. H. Fisher, 
Son, and Jackson. ndon. 1828. 


TxovucH avarice dreams of wealth, and 
ambition of conquest, there is scarcely an 
object on the surface of the globe more 
interesting to humanity, than that which 
the islands in the Pacific ocean nt to 
the philanthropist, the philosopher, and the 
Christian. Of late years the inhabitants 
of these insulated regions have engrossed 
a considerable portion of public attention ; 
and the intensity of this excitement has been 
both kept alive and augmented in England 
by the Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, 
and a History of the Sandwich Islands, 
lately published by Mr. Ellis, who, as’ a 
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Missionary, resided several yeats among 
the persons and scenes that he describes. 

re author of the volume now before 
us is an American Missionary, and was on 
these islands at the time when they were 
visited by Mr. Ellis, with whom, on many 
occasions, he acted in concert. He also 
remained after Mr. Ellis had taken his 
departure to visit his native land ; and con- 
tinuing his journal down to a later date, he 
has recorded many interesting particulars 
of recent occurrence. Among these, the 
arrival of the Blonde frigate, under the 
command of Lord Byron, with the re- 
mains of the late King and Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands, the particulars of their 
interment, and a subsequent visit to the 
volcano, which he and others inspected 
with dreadful minuteness,—may be reckon- 
ed as prominently remarkable. 

This work first made its appearance in 
the United States, where it excited a con- 
siderable degree of interest, somewhat like 
that of Mr. Ellis’s Tour, now in circulation 
through our native land. There can be no 
doubt, that these volumes bear, in many 
respects, a strong affinity to each other. 
But the subjects being surveyed in different 
lights, and placed in varied combinations, 
secure to their respective authors the cha- 
racter of original writers. 

The effect produced among the natives, 
when intelligence first reached them, that 
their king and queen were no more, the 
arrival of the Blonde, the landing of the 
bodies, the funeral procession, the ap- 

ce and character of the mourners, 
and the decorum which accompanied the 
interment, are detailed with much preci- 
sion, but without being so minute as to 
render the narration tedious. The author’s 
estimate of the natives on his arrival, and 
through subsequent periods, together with 
his descriptions of mountain scenery, the 
general aspect of the country, and the pro- 
gress of Christianity and civilization, all 
concur in evincing the alertness and accu- 
racy of his’ observations. From each of 
these topics several interesting extracts 
might be selected, but we must omit them, 
to make room for the following visit to the 
volcano, with which, we doubt not, our 
readers will be highly gratified. 

On Monday, July 27th, 1825, the party, 
of whom Lord Byron was one, began their 
perilous journey, which the author thus 
describes :— 

“ Maro, a principal chief of Hido, bad been ap- 
pointed by Kaahumanu caterer general; and 
about one hundred natives under his authority, 
attended with our luggage and provisions. Neat 


temporary houses, for refreshment and sleeping, 
had been erected at intervals of twelve or tilteen 





miles, and the people of the only inhabited dis- 
trict through which we were to pass, had, the 
week before, been apprized of the journey of * the 
British chief? with strict orders to have an 
abundance of pigs, fowls, taro, potatoes, and fruit, 
in readiness, for the supply of hiscompany. When 
assembled, we formed quite a numerous body, and 
from the variety of character and dress, the diversi- 
ty in the burdens of the natives—bundles, tin cases, 
portmanteaus, calabashes, kettles, buckets," pans, 
&e. &c. with two hammocks, by way of equipage, 
swung on long poles, borne each by four men—one 
for Lord Byron, in case the fatigue of walking 
should affect his leg, recently injured by a kick 
from a horse at Oahu, and the other for the chap- 
lain—made, while marching in single file along 


the narrow winding path which formed our only 
road, quite a grotesque and novel appearance. 
* 7 * = * o 


“ The nearer we approached, the more heavy the 
columns of smoke appeared, and roused to intense- 
ness our curiosity to behold their origin. Under 
the influence of this excitement, we hastened for. 
ward with rapid steps, regardless of the heat of a 
noonday sun, and the fatigue of a walk of thirty- 
six miles, already accomplished. A few minutes 
before twelve o’clock, we came suddenly on the 
brink of a precipice, covered with shrubbery and 
trees, one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet 
high. Descending this by a path almost perpendi- 
eular, we crossed a plain halfa mile in width— 
enclosed, except in the direction we were going, 
by the cliff ‘behind us—and found ourselves a se- 
cond time on the top of a precipice four hundred 
feet high, also covered with bushes and trees. This, 
like the former, swept off to the right and left, 
enclosing in a semicircular form, a level space 
about a —, of a mile broad, immediately 
beyond which lay the tremendous abyss of our 
search, emitting volumes of vapour and smoke ; 
and labouring and groaning, as if in inexpressible 
agony, from the raging of the conflicting elements 
within its bosom. We stood bu’ a moment to 
take this first distant glance- .uen hastily de- 
scended the almost perpend’_alar height, and 
crossed the plain to the very Urink of the crater. 

* = ” a 7 7 


“ Standing at an elevation of one thousand five 
bandred feet, we looked into a black and horrid 
gulf, not less than eight miles in circumference, so 
directly beneath us, that in appearance we might 
bva single leap have plunged into its lowest depth. 
The hideous immensity itself, independent of the 
many frightful images which it embraced, almost 
caused an involuntary closing of the eyes against 
it. But when to the sight is added the appalling 
effect of the various unnatural and fearful noises— 
the muttering and sighing—the groaning and blow- 
ing—the ever agonized struggling of the might 
action within—asa whole, it is too horrible! An 
for the first moment I felt like one of my friends, 
who,on reaching the brink, recoiled, and covered 
his face, exclaiming, “ Call it weakness, or what 
you please, but I cannot look again,” It was 
sufficient employment for the afternoon, simply to 
sit and gaze on the scene; and though some of 
our part strolled about, and one or two descended 
a short distance into the crater, the most of our 
number deferred all investigation till the next 
morning. 

2 a *. 7 — e 

“ As the darkness of the night gathered round 
us, a new and powerful effect was given to the 
scene. Fire afterfire, which the glare of the mid- 
day had entirely concealed, began to glimmer on 
the eye with the first shades of evening ; and, as 
the darkness increased, appeared in such rapid 
succession, as forcibly to remind me of the hasty 
lighting of the lamps of a city,’on the sudden 
approach of a gloomy night. Two or three of the 
small craters nearest to us were-in full action, 
every moment casting out stones, ashes, and lava, 
with heavy detonations, while the irritated flames 
accompanying them, glared widely over the sum 
rounding obseurity, against the sides of the ledge 
and upper cliffs—richly illuminating the ‘val 
of smoke at the south end—and occasionally cast- 
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ing a bright reflection on the bosomof a passing 
cloud. The great seat of action, however, seemed 
to be at the southern and western end, where an 
exhibition of ever varying fireworks was pre- 
sented, surpassing in beauty and sublimity all that 
the ingenuity of art ever devised. Rivers of fire 
were seen rolling in splendid coruscations among 
the labeuring craters, and on one side a whole 
lake, whose surface constantly flashed and sparkled 
with the agitation of contending currents. 

“Expressions of admiration and astonishment 
burst momentarily from our lips, and though 
greatly fatigued, it waco near midnight before we 
gave ourselves to a sleep, often interrupted during 
the night, to gaze on the sight with renewed won- 
der and surprise. As I laid myself down on my 
mat—faneying that the very ground which was 
my pillow, shook beneath my head—the silent 
musings of my mind were—‘ Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty! greatly art 
thon to be feared, thou King of saints!’ 

“ On Wednesday, the 29th, after an early break- 
fast, our party, excepting Lieutenant Malden, who 
was ill, Mir. Dampier, who remained to take a 
sketch, and Mr. Ruggles, who chose to stroll 
above, prepared for a descent into the crater. One 
of the few places where this is practicable, was 
within a rod of the hut in which we lodged. For 
the first four hundred feet the path was steep, and 
from the looseness of the stones and rocks on both 
sides, required caution in every movement. A slight 
touch was sufficient to detach these, and send them 
bounding downwards hundreds of feet, to the 
imminent danger of any one nearthem. The re- 
maining distance of about the same number of 
feet was gradual and safe, the path having turned 
into the bed of an old channel of lava, which ran 
off in an inclined plane till it met the ledge before 
described—more than a quarter of a mile west of 
the place where we began the descent. By the 
time we arrived here, the natives acting as guides 
with the Messrs. Bloxam and Mr. Powell, had 
preceded the rest of our number too far to be 
overtaken, and we became two parties for the rest 
of the morning—the last, into which I fell, consist- 
ed of Lord Byron, Mr. Ball, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
White, with Lord Byron's servant and my native 
boy, to carry a canteen of water, and the speci- 
mens we might collect. 

“ Previous to our descent, we had provided our- 
selves with long canes and po.es, by which we 
might test the soundness of any spot before step- 
ping on it, and immediately on reaching the ledge 
we found the wisdom of the precaution. This 
offset is formed wholly of scoria and lava, | 
burned to a cinder, and every where intersecte 
by deep crevices and chasms, from many of which, 
light vapour and smoke were emitted, and from 
others a scalding steam. The general surface is 
a black, glossy inerustation ; retaining perfectly the 
innumerably diversified tortuous, configurations of 
the lava, as it originally cooled, and so brittle as to 
crack and break under us like ice; while the hol- 
low reverberations of our footsteps beneath, suffi- 
ciently assured us of the unsubstantial character 
of the whole mass. In some places, by thrusting 
our sticks down with force, large piecés would 
break through, disclosing deep fissures and holes, 
apparently without bottom. These, however, were 
generally too small to appear dangerous. The 
width of this ledge is constantly diminished in a 
greater or less degree, by the falling of large 
masses from its edges into the crater: and it is not 
improbable, that in some future convulsion of the 
mountain, the whole structure may yet be plunged 
into the abyss below. 

“ Leaving the sulphur banks on the eastern side 
behind us, we directed our course along the 
northern part to the western cliffs. As we ad- 
vanced, these became more and more perpendicu- 
lar, till they presented nothing but the bare and 

pright face of an immense wall, from eight to ten 
handred feet high, on whose surface huge stones 

* rocks hung—apparently so loosely a® to 
threaten falling at the agitation of a breath. In 
many places a white curling vapour issued from 
the sides and summit of the precipice ; and in two 





or three places streams of clay-coloured lava, like 
small waterfalls, extending almost from the top to 
the bottom, had cooled evidently at a very recent 
period. At almost .every step, something new 
attracted our attention—and by stopping some- 
times to look up, not without a feeling of appre- 
hension at the enormous masses above our heads— 
at others to gain, by a cautious approach to the 
brink of the gulf, a nearer glance at the equally 
frightful depth below—at one time turning aside 
to ascertain the heat of a column of steam; and at 
another to secure some unique or beautiful speci- 
men—we occupied more than two hours in proceed- 
ing the same number of miles. 

“ At that distance from our entrance on the 
ledge, we came to a spot on the western side, where 
it widened many hundred feet, and terminated 
next the crater, not, as in most other places, per- 
pendicularly, but in an immense heap of broken 
slabs and blocks of lava, loosely piled together as 
they had fallen in some convulsion of the moun- 
tain, and jutting off to the bottom in a frightful 
mass of ruin. Here, we bad been informed, the 
descent into the depth’ of the crater could be 
most easily made ; but being without a guidg we 
were entirely at a loss what course to take, till we 
unexpectedly descried the gentlemen who had 
preceded us, re-ascending. They dissuaded us 
most strenuously from proceeding farther; but 
their lively representations of the difficulty and 
dangers of the way, only strenghtened the resolu- 
tion of Lord Byron to go down ; and knowing that 
the crater had been crossed at this end, we has- 
tened on, notwithstanding the refusal of the guide 
to return with us. The descent was as perilous 
as it had been represented ; but by proceeding with 

reat caution, testing well the safety of every step 

fore committing our weight to it, and often stop- 
ping to select the course which seemed least 

azardous, in the space of about twenty minutes, 
by a zigzag way we reached the bottom, without 
any accident of greater amount than a few scratches 
on the hands from the sharpness and ronghness 
of the lava, by which we had occasionally been 
obliged to support ourselves. When about half- 
way down, we were encouraged to persevere in 
our undertakiug, by meeting a native who had 
descended on the opposite side, and passed over. 
It was only, however, from the renewed assurance 
it gave of the practicability of the attempt ; for 
besides being greatly fatigued, he was much cut 
and bruised from a fall—said the bottom was 
‘ ino—ino roa—ka wahi O debelo '— excessively 
bad—the place of the devil !’"—and he could be pre- 
vailed on to return with us, only by the promise of 
a large reward. 

“ It is difficult to say whether sensations of ad- 
miration or of terror predominated, on reachin 
the bottom of this tremendous spot. As I look 
up at the gigantic wall which on every side rose 
to the very clouds, I felt oppressed to a most un- 
pleasant decree, by a sense of confinement. Either 
from the influence of imagination, or from the 
actual effect of the intense power of a noonday 
sun beating directly on us, in addition to the 
heated and sulphareous atmosphere of the volcano 
itself, I for some moments experienced an agita- 
tion of spirits and difficulty of respiration, that 
made me cast a look of wishful anxiety towards 
our little hat, which, at an elevation of near fifteen 
hundred feet, seemed only like a bird’s nest on the 
opposite cliff. These emotions, however, seon 
passed off, and we began, with great spirit and 
activity, the enterprise before us. 

“ Tecan compare the general aspect of the bottom 
of the crater, to nothing that will give a livelier 
image of it to your mind, than to the appearance 
the Ostego Lake would present, if the ice with 
which it is covered in the winter were suddenly 
broken up by a heavy storm, and as suddenly 
frozen again, while large slabs and blocks were 
still toppling, and. dashing, and heaping against 
each other, with the motion of the waves. Just 
so rough and distorted was the black mass under 
our feet, only a hundred fold more territic—inde- 
pendently ‘of the innumerable cracks, fissures, 
deep chasms, and holes, from which sulphureous 
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vapour, steam, and smoke were exhaled, with 
a degree of heat that testified to the near vicinity 
of fire. 

“ We had not proceeded far, before our path 
was intersected by a chasm at least thirty feet 
wide, and of a greater depth than we could ascer- 
tain, at the nearest distance we durst approach. 
The only alternative was, to return, or to follow 
its course till it terminated, or became narrow 
enough to be crossed. We chose the latter, but 
soon met an equally formidable obstacle in a cur- 
rent of smoke, so highly impregnated with a 
suffocating gas, as not to allow of respiration. 
What a situation for a group of half a dozen men, 
totally unaware of the extent of peril to which 
they might be exposed! The lava on which we 
stood was in many places so hot, that we could not 
hold, for a moment in our hands, the pieces we 
knocked off for specimens. On one side lay a gulf 
of unfathomable depth—on the other, an inaccessi- 
ble pile of ruins—and immediately in front an op- 
pressive and deadly vapour. While hesitating 
what to do, we perceived the smoke to be swept 
round otcasionally, by an eddy of the air, in a 
direction opposite to that in which it most of the 
time settled; and watching an opportunity when 
our way was thus made clear, we held our breath, 
and.ran as rapidly as the dangerous character of 
the path would permit, till we had gained a place 
beyond its ordinary course. We here, unexpected- 
ly, found ourselves also delivered from the otlier 
impediment to our progress ; for the chasm 
abruptly ran off in a direction far from that we 
wished to pursue. Our escape from the vapour, 
however, was that which we considered the most 
important: and so great was our impression of 
the danger to which we had been exposed from it, 
that when we saw our way to the a side 
open, without any special obstacle before us, we 
felt disposed formally to return thanks to Almighty 
God for our deliverance. {But before this was 


— all our number, except Lord Byron, Mr. 


avis, and myself, had gone forward so far as to 
be out of call; and, for the time, the external 
adoration of the Creator, from the midst of one 
of the most terrible of his works, was reluctantly 
waved. 

“ At an inconsiderable distance from us, was 
one of the largest of the conical craters, whose 
laborious action had so greatly impressed our 
minds daring the night, and we hastened to a 
nearer examination of it: so prodigious an engine 
I never expect again to behold. On reaching its 
base, we judged it to be one hundred and fifty 
feet high—a huge, irregularly shapen, inverted 
funnel of lava, covered with clefts, orifices, and 
tunnels, from which bodies of steam escaped with 
deafening explosion, while pale flames, ashes, 
stones, and lava, were propelled with equal force 
and’ noise from its ragged and yawning mouth. 
The whole formed so singularly terrific an object, 
that in order to secure a hasty sketch of it, I per- 
mitted the other gentlemen to fe a few yards 
nearer than I did, while I occupied myself with my 
pencil. Lord Byron and bis servant ascended the 
cone séveral feet, but found the heat too great to 
remain longer than to detach with their sticks, a 
piece or two'of recent lava, burning hot. 

“So highly was our admiration excited by the 
scene, that we forgot the danger to which we 
might be exposed, should any change take place 
in the currents of destructive gas, which exist, in 
a greater or less degree, in every part of the cra- 
ter; till Mr. Davis, after two or three ineffectual 
intimations of the propriety of an immediate 
departure, warned us in a most decided tone, not 
only as a private friend, but as a professional 
gentleman, of the peril of our situation ; assuring 
us, that three inspirations of the air by which we 
might be surrounded, would prove fatal to eve 
one of us. We felt the trnth of the assertion, an 
notwithstanding the desire we had of visiting a 
similar cone, covered with a beautiful incrustation 
of sulphar, at the distance from us of a few hun- 
dred yards only, we hastily took the speediest 
course from so dangerous aspot. The ascent to the 
ledge was not less dificult and frightful, than the 
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descent had been—and for the last few yards, was 
almost perpendicular ; but we all succeeded in 
safely gaining its top, not far from the path, by 
= we had in the morning descended the upper 
cliff. 

“ We reached the hut about two o'clock, nearly 
exhausted from fatigue, thirst, and hunger; and 
had immediate reason to congratnlate ourselves on 
a most narrow escape from suffering and extreme 
danger, if not from death. For, on turning round, 
we perceived the whole chasm to be filled with 
thick sulphureous smoke ; and within half an hour, 
it was so completely choked with it, that not an 
object below us was visible. Even where we were, 
in the unconfined region above, the air became so 
oppressive as to make us think seriously of a pre- 
cipitate retreat. This continued to be the case for 
the greater part of the afternoon. A dead calm 
took place both within and without the crater, 
and from the diminution of noise, and the various 
signs of action, the volcano itself seemed to be 
resting from its labours. 

“ Towards evening, the smoke again rolled off 
to the south, before a fresh breeze, and every 
thing assumed its ordinary aspect. At this time, 
Lieutenant Malden, notwithstanding his indispo- 
sition, succeeded in getting sufficient data to cal- 
culate the height of the upper cliff: he made it 
nine hundred feet; agreeing with the measure- 
ment of Mr. Goodrich and Mr. Chamberlain some 
months before. If this be correct, it is judged, 
that the height of the ledge cannot be less than six 
hundred feet, making the whole depth of the cra- 
ter, that which I have stated in the preceding 
pages—fifteen hundred feet. On similar grounds, 
the circumference of the crater at its bottom has 
been estimated at a distance of from five to seven 
miles ; and at its top from eight to ten miles, 

“The splendid illaminations of the preceding 
evening were again lighted up with the closing of 
the day; and after enjoying their beauty for two 
or three hours with renewed delight, we early 
sought a repose which the fatigue of the morning 
had rendered most desirable. ‘The chattering of 
the Islanders around our cabins; and the occa- 
sional sound of voices in protracted conversation 
— our own number, had, however, scarcely 
ceased long enough to admit of sound sleep, when 
the voleano again began roaring and labouring 
with redoubled activity. The confusion of noises 
was prodigiously great. In addition to all we had 
before heard, there was an angry muttering from 
the very bowels of the abyss, accompanied, at in- 
tervals, by what appeared the desperate effort of 
some gigantic power, struggling for deliverance, 
These sonnds were not fixed or confined to one 
place, but rolled from one end of the crater to the 
other: sometimes seeming to be immediately under 
us, when a sensible tremor of the ground on 
which we lay took place, and then again rushing to 
the farthest end with incalculable velocity. The 
whole air was filled with the tumult; and those 
most soundly asleep were quickly roused by it to 
thorouglr wakefulness. Lord Byron sprang up in 
his cot, exclaiming—* We shall certainly have an 
eruption—such power must burst through every 
thing!’. "He had barely ceased speaking, when a 
dense column of heavy black smoke was seen 
rising from the crater, directly in front of us—the 
subterranean struggle ceased—and immediatel 
alter, flames burst from a large cone, neat whi 
we had been in the morning, and which then ap- 
peared to have been long inactive. Red hot 
stones, cinders, and ashes, were also propelled to 
a great height with immense violence ; and shortly 
after, the molten lava came boiling up, and flowed 
down the sides of the cone, and over the surround- 
ing scoria, in two beautiful curved streams, glit- 
tering with indescribable brilliance. 

“ At the same time, a whole lake of fire opened 
in a more distant part. This could not have been 
less than two miles in cireumference; and its 
action was more horribly sublime than any thing I 
ever imagined to exist, even in the ideal visions of 
unearthly things. Its surface had all the agitation 
of an ocean ; billow after billow tossed its mon- 
strous bosom in the air, and occasionally those 
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from different directions met with such violence, 
as in the concussion to dash its fiery spray forty 
and fifty feet high. It was at once the most 


splendidly beautiful and dreadfully fearful of 
spectacles; and irresistibly turned the thoughts 
to that lake of fire, from whence the smoke of 
torment ascendeth for ever and ever.”—pp. 367 to 
388. 


Dreadfully awful as the preceding ac- 
count of this abyss. of fire may appear to 
the reader, the moral revolution which has 
taken place in the character of the inhabit- 
ants will render their history still more in- 
teresting. From time immemorial they 
had been sunk inthe grossest idolatry, 
which no human power seemed able to 
eradicate. In this state things continued 
until November 1819, when the late king 
Riho-Riho, who died in England, sickened 
with the absurdity of its rites, and irritated 
at the unnatural restraints which it imposed, 
particularly on the females, resolved to 
abolish it for ever. 

Having secretly consulted the high-priest 
and principal chiefs, on the subject, Riho- 
Riho made a great entertainment, to which 
all the foreign traders, mercantile agents, and 
residents, then in the island, were invited, 
together with the chiefs and priests. When 
the food was served up, he arose, with a 
dish that had been previously denied to the 
females, and, in presence of the whole as- 
sembly, hastily turned to the table of the 
women, and, seating himself between two 
of his queens, began to eat with them from 
the dish he carried. This was the signal 
of the revolution that immediately fol- 
lowed. The multitude seized the auspi- 
cious moment, and exclaimed, that the tabu 
was abolished. The high-priest instantly 
hastened to fire an adjoining temple, and 
messengers were sent in every direction to 
complete the conflagration. In a few days 
every heathen temple in the group was 
mouldering in ashes, and the idols which 
had escaped the general catastrophe, were 
cast as useless lumber on the bent, or 
reserved merely as objects of curiosity, or of 
contempt. 

A change so sudden, so complete, and 
effected without any apparently adequate 
cause, stands unparalleled in the history of 
the world. This prepared the way for the 
introduction of the Gospel, which soon 
followed, and which was in a great degree 
readily received ; and from that period to 
the present, the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands may be considered as having em- 
braced Christianity. These facts, given 
in detail in the work before us, cannot but 
render it interesting to the present genera- 
tion, and the lapse of time will give it 
an additional value in the eyes of pos- 
terity. 





Review.—A popular Introduction to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, for the Use 
of English Readers. By William Car- 
penter. 8vo. pp. 668. Wightman and 
Cramp, London. 


Turs large and closely printed volume, 
though avowedly a compilation, must have 
engrossed a considerable portion of the 
author’s time and attention, since it evinces 
much diligence, ingenuity, and research. 
Simply to examine the numerous works to 
which he refers in the margin of his pages, 
would be a task of no small magnitude ; but 
to cull from these publications such articles 
as his plan required, to fill up the great 
outline of his design, was an arduous un- 
dertaking, which nothing but time, patience, 
and perseverance could enable him to 
sustain. 

The whole of this work, is divided into 
two parts; the former containing directions 
for reading the Bible, and the latter afford- 
ing helps toward a right understanding of 
scripture. The first part comprises two 
chapters; namely, the disposition and 
habits of mind required for a profitable pe- 
rusal of the Bible; and rules for reading the 
Holy Scriptures. These are again subdi- 
vided into sections, the former containing 
four, and the latter seven. 

The second part, which is by far the most 
voluminous, contains eleven chapters, ‘the 
contents of which are as follows. Pre- 
fatory observations on the several books of 
scripture; a sketch of sacred geography ; 
political antiquities of the Jews; sacred 
laws of the Jews, and their sanctions ; sacred 
festivals of the Jews; sacred places of the 
Jews ; sacred things of the Jews; members 
and officers of the Jewish church ; of the 
corruption of religion among the Jews ; na- 
tional and domestic customs of the Jews; 
scripture allusions to various customs and 
opinions. These chapters are branched out 
into fifty-two sections, and the whole con- 
cludes with an Appendix containing the out- 
lines of a scripture cyclopedia, and scripture 
lessons for daily reading, in historical order, 
together with a copious Index, and a list of 
scripture passages that are either illustrated 
or explained. The work is also embellished 
with seven maps and plates, that are decently 
executed, referring chiefly to the country, 
customs, and habitations of the Jews. 

In the pr fatory observations on the 
sacred books, we find much useful histo- 
rical information, in which the author fur- 
nishes the concomitants of each book, and 
then analyzes its contents, and —- his 
opinions on the various topics which occur, 
by an appeal to writers of undoubted learn- 
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ing and authority. On some of these points, 
a diversity of opinion has indeed long pre- 
vailed among our commentators and divines, 
but these are of minor importance, when 
compared with the leading facts in which all 
agree. 

On the New Testament the author pro- 
ceeds in a manner somewhat similar to the 
preceding, varying his observations as cir- 
cumstances dictate by their occurrence. He 
commences with the harmony of the four 
Gospels, taken from Marsh’s Translation of 
Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. Of the facts there recorded, the ar- 
rangement given by Matthew is in general 
followed, with whose narration the other 
evangelists are collated. From these he 
proceeds to the Acts of the Apostles, and 
thence through the epistles, and terminates 
with the Apocalypse, which all allow to be 
involved in much obscurity. 

The geography of the Holy Land, its at. 
mosphere, phenomena, and productions, fur- 
nish several interesting dissertations; and 
the political, civil, and ecclesiastical pe- 
culiarities of the Jews, are not less calcu- 
lated to rivet the reader’s attention. The 
whole may be said to form a valuable com- 
pendium of Biblical information; and 


—— there is scarcely a question that can 


proposed relative to facts, customs, inci- 
dents, rites, and places, mentioned in the 
Old and New Testaments, of which some 
account is not given in this work, and 
to which the reader will not find a reference 
by consulting the copious index. In these 
respects it may be considered as a dictionary 
of the Bible in miniature. 

In the early part of this work the author 
has forcibly urged the necessity and impor- 
tance of reading the whole of the scriptures 
in regular order, and to this many of his 
subsequent ‘arrangements are made subser- 
vient. Towards the conclusion of the 
volume, he parcels out the Old and New 
Testaments in such a manner, that the 
whole may be read in one year. To render 
this plan perfectly intelligible, he gives each 
month, and places against every day that it 
contains, such portions of the sacred writ- 
ings as may be deemed proportionate. In 
some families this may be practicable, but 
in far the greater number we think the 
lessons assigned will be found too long ; 
and it is not improbable that this will defeat 
his own purpose. 

On the whole, we consider this book 
to contain a vast fund of valuable informa- 
tion ; and the reader, by availing himself of 
the assistance which it affords, may peruse 
his Bible with superior advantage, as in 
many respects it will furnish all that a vo- 





luminous commentary can supply. The 
work is neatly and correctly printed, and 
must have been got up at a considerable ex- 
pense. We therefore wish the author that 
extensive sale to which we think the merits 
of his publication entitle him; and should 
this be the case, his industry and application 
will not go unrewarded. 


——.——— 

Rewiew.—The Head-Piece, or Phreno- 
logy opposed to Divine Revelation. By 
James the Less, and a Helmet for the 
Head-Piece, or Phrenology incompati- 
ble with Reason. By Daniel the Seer. 
12mo. pp. 198. Longman. London; 
1828. 


Ir is a trite observation, that “ nine-tenths 
of mankind are fools.” Some have ob- 
jected that this is a libel on the human 
character, and ought on all occasions to be 
discountenanced. It is not our province 
to decide whether the accusation be true or 
false, but the history of past events will 
prove that the charge is at least supported 
by strong circumstantial evidence. 

During many years the famous Katerfelto 


_ amused large audiences with the wonderful 


performances of his black cats. Graham, 
the celebrated earth-bather, was scarcely 
less notorious in fleecing his wondering ad- 
mirers, by burying them alive, and not less 
successful in inviting his wealthy dupes to 
try the virtues of his celestial bed. ese 
having outlived their reputation, animal 
magnetism came forward, to levy contribu- 
tions on the wondering public ; and when 
this had lived its day, the velocipede laid a 
close and successful siege to.general patro- 
nage. The dandy horses, having grown 
weary of travelling, craniology started as its 
successor, and entering into partnership with 
phrenology, they dignified their consolidat- 
ed exploits with the name of science. i 
offspring of Gall and Spurzheim, still con- 
tinues to survive, but the child is rather 
troubled with rickets, and many persons 
doubt if it will ever be able to walk with- 
out assistance. 

The book before us professes to examine 
the grounds on which its claims to public 
patronage are founded ; and, finally decides 
that it is alike hostile to revelation and to 
reason. ‘The Head-piece,” by “James 
the Less,” attacks this bantling, on the 
ground of revelation ; and the “ Helmet for 
the Head-piece,” by “ Daniel the Seer,” 
argues that it is disowned by rationality. 

The introduction is written in a humour- 
ous strain, in which many severe strokes of 
sarcastic ridicule may be found. The au- 
thor, “ James the Less,” then proceeds to 
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argue, that changes, of the most decided 
character, take place in the moral history 
of man, which are not followed by any cor- 
responding alterations in the physical struc- 
ture of his head. This is particularly in- 
stanced in Adam, prior to his fall, and sub- 
sequently to that event. He argues that 
conversion to God cannot create corpo- 
real bumps, and that Paul the apostle had 
the same physical cranium that belonged to 
Saul of Tarsus. He contends, that while 
one person is distinguished for the develop- 
ment of particular organs, or indicating 
certain peculiarities of character, many 
others have similar developments, without 
any such characteristics ; and that in nume- 
rous instances, peculiarities of character ap- 
pear where no such organic development 
is visible. From these and similar-+topics 
he infers, that the pretended science is fal- 
lacious, and, though calculated to amuse, 
can never furnish that criterion of character 
on which its claims to regard are founded ; 
that if followed through all its ramifications, 
it will be found hostile to the general tenor 
of scripture, and that on this account it is 
more worthy of discountenance than of 


port. 
“The Helmet, by Daniel the Seer,” fol- 
lows in a similar strain; but instead of in- 


vestigating the pretensions of phrenology 


by the light of revelation, the author cites it 
to appear before the bar of reason, and 
points out many incongruities which render 
it exceedingly suspicious. 

In both these parts the writers have dis- 
played much humour, much ingenuity, and 
much acuteness. On many topics, the ob- 
jections against phrenology ap too for- 
midable to be overcome, and the reasoning 
and evidence too strong to be fairly met. 
Still we must allow that several arguments 
urged by the advocates of this system, re- 
main untouched, though perhaps not un- 
susceptible ofa fair and candid reply. Among 
these the most plausible is, one stated to 
be founded on fact, namely, that given cha- 
racter, has been found generally associated 
with given protuberances, and that, from 
continued observation, it has been discover- 
ed, that these protuberances are indications 
of character, without attempting to decide 
whether they”sustain the relation of cause 
and effect, or flow from distinct sources that 
remain wholly unexplored. 

For our parts, we are inclined to think 
that, having furnished its quota of amuse- 
ment to those who rally round its standard, 
it will retire into the grave, where veloci- 
pedes, animal magnetism, Graham’s celes- 
tial bed, and Katerfelto’s black cats, lie 
buried. But what fate soever may await 

112.—vol. x. 





it, its friends seem bound in honour to in- 

dite “James the Less,” and ‘“ Daniel the 

Seer,” for an assault on its character. Whe- 

ther it may amount to a capital offence, we 

must leave judges and juries to determine. 
—————— 


Review.—The Antidote, or Memoirs of a 
Modern Freethinker, &c. in two vols. 
12mo. pp. 258—268. Holdsworth. Lon- 
don. 1827. 


Tuts is the history of a young man, who, 
receiving a religious education, was sent to 
college, to prepare for the clerical profession. 
Here his mind was first tainted with the 
principles of infidelity, to which he after- 
wards became a victim. A change so sud- 
den, so alarming, and so unexpected, 
created the deepest distress in his family at 
home, and among alk their numerous con- 
nexions and friends ; and finally, produced 
conversations and letters, in which we‘ have 
a pleasing epitome of the evidences in favour 
of Christianity, and replies to the most for- 
midable objections that have been urged 
against revealed truth. These at first pro- 
duced but little apparent beneficial eflect . 
but the miserable fate of some of his former 
companions soon appeared as powerful 
auxiliaries in the cause of religion, and by 
their mutual co-operation, finally subdued 
his hostility to the gospel, and ultimately ac- 
complished that moral revolution in his 
views, which led him to re-adopt the religion 
of his parents, and of his earlier years. 

The former part of this work has but a 
partial connexion with the sudject we were 
led to anticipate. The biographical narra- 
tive is but sparingly introduced. It abounds 
with descriptions, digressions, and conver- 
sations on irrelevant topics, and the persua- 
sion is induced, that the writer aims more to 
display his own talents, than to depict the 
character of his hero. 

Advancing farther in the work, these views 
gradually subside, and the young man oc- 
cupies that prominent station which thé 
title of the book naturally leads us to expect. 
In tracing the progress of his degeneracy, 
we behold a picture whieh existing realities 
unhappily too frequently supply. London 
can furnish many such instances as are here 
set before us. The steps of deviation are 
marked with a discriminating hand ; and 
how painful soever they may appear in 
detail, fidelity accompanies every step, and 
there is not a feature which needs apply to 
fancy for a perfect original. 

Making some allowance for the few en- 
cumbrances which we have already noticed, 
these volumes are well written ; and, to a 
person who will read them through with 
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that attention which their importance de- 
mands, they will be found worthy of that 
title which they bear, “ An Antidote against 
Infidelity.” To young persons who are 
fluctuating between the restraints of Christia- 
nity and the sorceries of infidel philosophy, 
this is a book we would strongly recom- 
mend. In many of its pages they will find 
a mirror of their own experience, and by 
weighing its arguments, and attending to its 
precepts, they will be recalled to re-embrace 
the principles of their forefathers, and taught 
to end their days in virtue and in peace. 
—_—@——_ 


Review.—A Dictionary of Chemistry, and 
of ~Mineralogy as connected with it; 
in which is attempted a complete List 
of the Names of Substances, according 
to the present as well as former Sys- 
tems. By William Campbell Ottley. 
8vo. Underwood, London. 

Tue discoveries made by Sir Humphry 
Davy and other philosophers during the 
last twenty years, have occasioned an entire 
change in the theory of chemistry: so that 
it has, from time to time, been found expe- 
dient to make such alterations in the names 
of different substances, as should render 
them most expressive of their newly ascer- 
tained properties, and the pervading princi- 
ple with regard to their composition. Had 
these changes of nomenclature been made 
once for all, the embarrassment to the student 
would have been trifling ; but the truth is, 
they have been vexatiously frequent, and so 
capricious, that in the names of many sub- 
stances, not less than a dozen alterations 
have taken place in as many years. The 
consequence of this mutability in the 
language of science is, that some of the best 
works on chemistry are now become nearly 
obsolete, and that even more recent publi- 
cations, of sterling merit, are difficult to be 
comprehended. 

Such a dictionary, therefore, as the pre- 
sent, has long been a desideratum, and we 
are glad to find, that, within a short space, 
the volume has reached a second impression. 
This, for a work of practical reference, is a 
decisive evidence of its character, as shew- 
ing that its merits have been duly appre- 
ciated by those who are the best judges of 
the subject. 
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BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Poems and Hymns, by Jane Kidd, 
(Hamilton, London,) are about one hun- 
dred and fifty in number, forming in the 
aggregate a miscellaneous group, on sub- 
jects which have no other connexion than 
that which virtue, solemnity, and moral 





tendency impart. The sentiments are 
pure, and when figures that may be 
deemed ornamental are introduced, they 
communicate no adulteration. The ver- 
sification is in general smooth and _respec- 
table, and on some occasions we discover 
sparklings of tought and emanations of 
genius, that are highly creditable to the 
tical talents of the writer. 

2. Three Questions proposed and an- 
swered, concerning the Life forfeited by 
Adam, the Resurrection oa the Dead, 
and Eternal Punishment. By the Rev. 
David Thom. 8vo. pp. 110. (Longman, 
London.) The subjects involved in these 
questions, all must allow to be important ; 
and the manner in which they have been 
decided by the author, will be very pleas- 
ing to those who dread an_ hereafter. 
Mr. Thom asserts, that Adam originally 
had nothing more than a natural or animal 
life ;—that the soul has no existence dis- 
tinct from the body, and consequently no 
immortality ;—-that the idea of eternal 
punishment, is a mere fiction ;—and° in 
short, that to all who die unconverted, 
death is “an eternal sleep.” If his argu- 
ments were as forcible as his confidence 
in them is presumptuous, and his triumphs 
are daring, this would prove a formidable 
production. As matters are, we expect 
that it will soon find its way to the sepul- 
chres of the ungodly, and there remain 
with them in perpetual repose. 

3. The Domestic Guide, or Morning 
and Evening Prayers for one Month, &c. 
by Charles Williams, (Westley and 
Davis, London,) will prove an useful 
— to all who requite the aid of 
orms in their family worship. These 
prayers partake of considerable variety, 
and embrace all the leading topics of 
petitionary devotion. The language is 
plain and solemn, and the length of each 
prayer is by no means unreasonable. 

4. Goldsmith’s Abridgment of the 
History of Rome, and of England, by 
Robert Simpson, (Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh,) are works too well known to be 
affected by either censure or applause. 
In our schools they have long held an 
exalted rank, and from the edition now 
before us they will be in no danger of sus- 
taining any dishonour. 

5. Greek Exercises, or an Introduction 
to Greek Composition, &c., by the Rev. 
T. Valpy, M.A., (Whittaker, London,) 
is a work that will be found highly bene- 
ficial to those who are studying this dig- 
nified and comprehensive language. 
name of Valpy is well known in the 
learned world, and the volume now before 
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us is admirably adapted to perpetuate its 
remembrance. 

6. Questions in Roman History, with 
Maps, by John Olding Butler, (Simpkin 
and Marshall, London,) is well calculated 
to imprint on the mind of the learner, the 
principal events that occur in the history 
of Rome. The introductory chapters con- 
tain a delineation of characteristic events, 
every topic being numbered in the page. 
At the close of each chapter, the questions 
are proposed with figures corresponding 
in their numbers with the preceding list, 
The contrivance is very simple, but may 
be turned to great advantage by a pupil 
that is expert, and it can hardly fail to be 
serviceable to every one that is not quite 
adunce. The second part proceeds much 
on the same principle, embracing the 
history of its government, and the inci- 
dents connected with its permanence and 
vicissitudes. The third part is chiefly con- 
fined to geographical illustrations ; but on 
each there is a set of questions, which the 
pupil is expected from his reading to be 
able to answer. This is an excellent 
school-book. 

7. Meditations on the Works of God, 
$c., by Edward White Benson, (Houl- 
ston and Son, London,) wili be read with 
much interest by all young persons who 
delight in reflection. It comprises about 
thirty articles, exhibiting varied phenomena 
in natural history, accompanied with 
appropriate and judicious reflections, all 
calculated to awaken feelings of devotion, 
and gratitude towards God. It is the pro- 
duction of a mind habituated to an acute 
observance of the varieties of nature, and 
which readily knows how to trace existing 
effects up to their primitive cause. 

8. Poems, by Two Brothers, (Simpkin 
and Marshall, London,) is a poetical nose- 
gay, collected by two youths from the age 
of fifteen to eighteen, at the foot of Par- 
nassus. Among the flowers which com- 
pose this bouquet, are some evergreens 
pleasingly perfumed with the fragrance of 
the Aonian mount. These compositions 
are not alike in merit, but several might 
be selected which would do honour to an 
older muse, and there is not one, of which 
the youthful authors need be ashamed. 

9. The Grave of Human Philosophers, 
Ancient and Modern, or the Universal 
System of the Bramins, Unveiled, by 
R. Be’court, translated from the French, 
by A. Dalmas, (Sherwood, London,) is 
a bold attack both on the religion and 
the philosophy of Europe; and the impu- 
dence of the author is the only foundation 
on which he can rest his hopes for popu- 
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larity. He tells us in his preface, that 
“the system of the Bramins is the most 
consistent of all systems, and the only 
true one.” In this wild region of philo- 
sophical romance, the mind is bewildered 
with a confusion of ideas that overwhelm 
its reasoning powers, and if none are con- 
verted to this system but those who can 
understand it, the author cannot hope to 
make many proselytes. Those who delight 
in the marvellous, and have a great share 
of credulity, will flock round his standard. 

10. History of the Steam Engine, 
illustrated with One Hundred and, Forty 
Engravings, by Elijah Galloway, (Steili, 
London,) traces the history of this won- 
derful machine through all its gradéfions, 
from infancy in remote antiquity, to its 
present state of perfection. In this inquiry 
the author displays much acuteness, and 
indefatigable research. He seems to be 
intimately acquainted with the varied 
powers of machinery, as employed iv this 
grand effort of human ingenuity. It is a 
volume that contains much information, 
and the engravings are so contrived and 
executed, that the reader can hardly fail 
to comprehend the author’s delineations ; 
and comprehending, he cannot fail to 
admire this proudest monument of scien- 
tific achievement. 

11. Four Sermons on the Priesthood 
of Christ, by Theophilus Lessey, (Mason, 

ndon,) embrace not only the topic 
expressed in the title page, but several 
doctrines standing in immediate connexion 
with it. These discourses enter into what 
may be justly called the essence of Chris- 
tianity, and inculcate enlarged and worthy 
views of God’s love to a fallen world, in 
providing for their redemption from sim 
and all its consequences. e discussions 
are highly creditable to Mr. Lessey'’s 
talents, both as a Christian, and a minister 
of the gospel. They will be read with 
profit-by those of his own denomination, 
and those of other eommunions, for the 
time spent in fheir perusal, would find 
themselves amply rewarded, 

12. Observations on Sound, in Churches, 
Chapels, Halls of Justice, §c., by H. Mat- 
thews, (Sherwood, London,) are rather 
practical than theoretical, and apply more 
to architecture than to speculative philo- 
sophy. The author’s observations are 
chiefly confined to the construction of 
public buildings, so as to admit the sqund 
of the voice most clearly and distinctly. 
In these remarks we discover much 
rationality, founded on the nature, pro- 
gress, and obstructions of sound. The 
author with much justness condemns the 
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too prevalent practice of interring the 
dead in vaults under buildings occupied 
by the living, proving, in a satisfactory 
manner, that it is at once an offence 
against decency, and an attack upon 
public health. This book is well deserving 
the attention of scientific builders, and of 
all who wish to avoid inhaling a putrid 
atmosphere. 

13. Leigh’s New Pocket Road Book 
of England, Wales, and part of Scotland, 
(Leigh, London,) will be found useful to 
travellers visiting any part of the country. 
Independently of the roads leading from 
London to the numerous places that are 
named, it contains some brief historical 
sket@hes of the towns that are mentioned, 
thus blending entertainment and _ historical 
information with travelling utility. 

14. Elements of Geometry, with Notes, 
by J. R. Young, (Baldwin, London,) are 


delineated in the volume before us with | 


much spirit and acuteness. The author 
seems to have made this branch of science 
his particular study, as he travels through 
propositions and theorems, as paths with 
which he has been long familiar, On 
some abstruse problems, his reasonings, 
calculations, and processes may be ques- 
tionable, but of the general utility of his 
book there can be but one opinion. 

15. The Protestant Vindicator, or a 
Refutation of the Calumnies contained in 
Cobbet’s History of the Reformation, &c. 
by Robert Oxlad, (Wightman and Cramp, 
London,) is a spirited performance, and 
enters into most of the leading topics of 
controversy between the Protestants and 


Papists, which at this time engross no | 


The | 


small share of public attention. 

is fully acquainted with the his- 

d bearings of his subject, and 
well knows how to wield the polemical 
sword. If those who are clamorous for 
Catholic emancipation would pause for a 
few hours to read this book before they 
come to a decision, we think many among 
them would be less sanguine in favour of 
popery, either in its political or theological 
character. 

16. A View of the World, from the 
Creation to the Present Time, with an 
Art of Memory, (Goodluck, London,) 
embraces history, chronology, and geo- 
graphy, as they have their bearing upon 
mankind, the occurrence of events, and 
the surface of the globe. The whole is 
divided into chapters, each of which em- 
braces some particular epoch. To such 
as have but little time for reading, the 
history will be found exceedingly valuable. 
Of the author’s art of memory, our views 


are by no’ means sanguine. We perceive 
no reason why dates may not be com- 
mitted to memory as easily as the letters 
and words which he recommends as sub- 
stitutes. 

17. The Domestic Visitor, No. I, 
(Religious Tract Society, London,) has a 
promising aspect, It embraces numerous 
topics, and, so far as we can judge from 
the specimen before us, will prove deserving 
of an extensive circulation. 

18. A Humble Essay to Improve an 
Instance of Mortality, in a Short Memoir 
of Jane L » of Hexham, (Barker, 
Hexham,) is a pamphlet of no great pre- 
tensions, but it contains many useful ob- 
servations, which may be improved by 
young persons to great advantage. 

19. Observations on the Cruelty of 
Employing Climbing Boys in Sweeping 
Chimneys, &c., (Hatchard, London,) are 
replete with humane remarks on this de- 
graded class of the community. This 
pamphlet abounds with instances of cru- 
elty, with extracts from the evidence given 
before the comimttee of the House of Com- 
mons, and plainly proves the practicability 
of employing mechanical means for 
cleansing flues and chimneys. Being the 
offspring of humanity, it has a strong claim 
on public attention, and its recommen. 
dations are well worthy of adoption. 

20. Scripture Lyra, containing the 
Study, and other Poems, &c., by the Rev. 
John Young, (Palmer, London,) is a 
| neatly printed volume, comprising about 
two hundred and twenty pages. The 
articles are sixty-four in number, chiefly 
on scriptural subjects, some of which pos- 
sess ‘considerable merit, The metre is 
| varied, but in each diversity the cadence 
| is well preserved. The lines are smooth, 
| and in general harmonious, but they make 
| few attempts at sublimity. If the muse in 
her excursions had displayed more vigour, 
| her superior elevation would have exhi- 
| bited her in a more commanding attitude. 

21. Remarks on Revivals of Religion, 
with Brief Notices of the Recent Pros- 
perity of the Work of God in Hull, by 
Richard Treffry, (Mason, London,) are 
rather local in their descriptions, and in 
their application, being almost exclusively 
confined to the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
chiefly to the town of Hull. The author’s 
statement of facts is accompanied with a 
defence of religious revivals, the usual 
objections against which he combats with 
much force; but it will be principally 
among this community of Christians, that 
the import of his arguments will be fully 
appreciated. 
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22. A Discourse on Justification by 
Faith, &c., by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 
(Seeley, London,) is principally levelled 
against the Romish doctrine of justification 
by works. It has a polemical aspect, 
and may be said to be argumentative in 
all its parts. The author is well acquainted 
with his subject, and reasons with much 
force and ingenuity on the topics he 
undertakes both to oppose and to defend. 
His language is, however, rather too stern 
to be persuasive, and the sermon is better 
calculated to preserve Protestants than to 
conciliate Catholics. 

23. A Sermon preached on the Occa- 
sion of a Fast appointed by the Pres- 
bytery of London, because of the Low 
Ebb of Religion among the Children of 
the Scottish Church, by the Rev. Edward 
Irving, M. A., (Nisbet, London,) is an 
extraordinary production, of an extraor- 
dinary man. We believe it is argumen- 
tative, but it is sublimely dark; and we 
sincerely congratulate such of the rev. 
gentleman’s hearers as were happy enough 
to understand it. In several places the 
author is scarcely more within the verge 
of our comprehension than Jacob Behmen. 
Provided, however, with a Highland 
broadsword, he wields the deadly weapon 


with a brawny arm, and woe unto him 


who comes within its range. Arminians, 
Pelagians, the thirty-nine Articles, the 
Pope, and Infidel America, fall before its 
strokes, and the good old doctrine of Repro- 
bation comes before us without a miask. 
The declension of religion in the Kirk, 
the author thinks attributable, primarily, 
to the Scottish ministers not adequately 
understanding, and preaching the doctrine 
of the Trinity. On finishing our perusal 
of this curious performance, we could 
scarcely avoid saying, ‘Thou art the man, 
and wisdom shall perish with thee.” 

24. The Infidel, containing Reflections 
on various parts of Scriptural History, §c., 
(Wilson, porch dh is a pamphlet of a 
character opposite to that, which the por- 
tion of its title we have quoted, would 
import. It is a well-meant, and judicious 
expostulation with infidels, founded on 
various topics, such as, antiquity, tradition, 
memorials, inscriptions, reports of tra- 
vellers, historical incidents, and facts. 
From all these the author has made out a 
strong case, that the Bible is a book of 
the antiquity to which it pretends, and 
that many of its accounts which appear 
obsolete, are supported by customs still 
practised in some foreign parts; that its 
doctrines are adapted to the wants of 
mankind ; and that it furnishes the only 





genuine antidote against the ills of life and 
the terrors of death, that was ever presented 
to the world. 

25. A Sermon preached May 11, 1827. 
on the Opening of the Scotch National 
Church, London, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D. D., (Whittaker, London,) is entitled 
to attention from the high reputation of 
its author, and to profound respect from 
its intrinsic merits. In this discourse Dr. 
Chalmers glances over the period that 
introduced and succeeded the Reformation, 
and in a comprehensive manner notices 
the influence which those principles have 
had on the people since that ever memo- 
able era. Throughout, it is replete swith 
powerful reasoning, a superior and r- 
rous style of thinking, and of expressing 
thought. The concluding pages, containing 
a masterly address to the Scottish youth, 
is a fine specimen of pathetic eloquence. 

26. A Sermon preached at the Opening 
of the new Presbyterian Chapel in Belfast, 
in Sept. 1827, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
(Whittaker, London,) is, like the preceding, 
an occasional discourse, but somewhat dif- 
ferent in its character. It opens with some 
just strictures on the stern and forbidding cha- 
racter of religious controversy, and strongly 
recommends that mild and amiable spirit 
which was in Christ, and which every where 
breathes throughout the gospel. Forbearance 
and benevolence are strongly inculcated in 
the subsequent pages, without any compro- 
mise of fundamental doctrine. He wishes 
to take from truth the attire of the Inquisi- 
tion, and to array her in robes more con- 
genial with her nature. Towards the con- 
clusion, we find this candour and philan- 
thropy carried far beyond the boundaries 
which expectation had prescribed. “ You 
could not,” he observes, ‘‘ carry me to any 
one haunt of wickedness so deeply sunk in 
the lowest and loathsomest of sin’s abomina- 
tions, where I would not be untrue to my 
office, as the messenger of a beseeching God, 
did I not lift the testimony of his willing- 
ness to receive all, and to forgive all.” p. 41. 
How could the advocates of general re- 
demption express themselves on this point 
in stronger terms ? 

27. Metrical Essays on Subjects of His- 
tory and Imagination, by Charles Swan, 
(Palmer, London,) are sixty-seven in num- 
ber, and the subjects are not less diversified 
and miscellaneous, though all are moral in 
their character and tendency. We see 
little in them to censure, and not much to 
commend. Many spirited and truly poeti- 
cal lines may be found, but the muse of 
Mr. Swan wants strength in her pinions, and 
until she can acquire this, no regularity in 
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her movements will elevate her to the 
temple of fame. 

28, The Shepherd of Israel, a Practical 
Exposition and Improvement of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, by J. Thornton, (W. Baynes, 
London,) is a little volume replete with 
sound doctrine, and genuine Christianity. 
It enters not into the regions either of criti- 
cism or controversy, but uniformly incul- 
cates that religion of the heart which can 
make its possessor wise unto salvation. It 
is a work which may be read with much 
advantage by persons of different creeds, 
provided they are in earnest for the salva- 
tion of their souls. 





29, A brief Account of: the Zovharite 
Jews, by J. Mayers, (Nisbet, London,) 
commences with the history of Sabbathei | 
Tzevi, a pretended Messiah, who rose up | 
among the Jews in the seventeenth century. | 
This impostor, on visiting Constantinople, 
was thrown into prison, and had his life 


given him on condition of his turning Ma- | 


hometan. The history of his followers, in 
their various aberrations and vicissitudes, 


furnishes the remaining part. This pamphlet | 


contains much useful and amusing informa- 


tion respecting this fanatical and deluded | 


sect. 
a 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
APRIL, 1828. 


Tue Sun enters the sign Taurus on the 20th 


at 14 minutes past three in the morning; | 


he is now rapidly increasing in northern 
declination, his distance from the equator on 
the ist being 4 degrees 39 minutes, and on 
the 30th, 14 degrees 51 minutes; his semi- 
diameter is gradually diminishing, being on 
the ist, 16 minutes, 1 second, and 1-tenth ; 
and on the 25th, 15 minutes, 54 seconds, 
and 8-tenths; the length of the day on the 
1st is 12 hours 54 minutes, and on the 25th 
14 hours 26 minutes. 

The Moon enters her last quarter on the 
7th at 6 minutes past twelve at noon ; she 
is new on the 14th at 18 minutes past nine 
in the morning; on the 22nd at 18 minutes 
past five in the morning she enters her first 
quarter; and on the 29th, at 44 minutes 
past ten in the evening, she is exactly oppo- 
site the Sun, and shines with a full face on 
the Earth. On the 2nd she rises at 14 
minutes past nine in the evening, very near 
Jupiter; she is observed above Mars on 
the morning of the 6th; on the morning of 
the 12th she is in conjunction with Mer- 
cury ; during the evening of the 17th she is 
noticed below Venus; she is seen below 
Saturn on the evening of the 20th; and on 
the evening of the 29th she is again ob- 


served very near the noble planet Jupiter. 
She is at her nearest distance from the 
Earth on the 9th, and at her farthest dis- 
tance on the 21st. 

During the evenings of this month the 
beautiful planet Venus shines with peculiar 
brilliancy in the western hemisphere ; she 
sets on the ist at 25 minutes past 10, and 
on the 25th at 34 minutes past 11. She is 
at first observed a little to the east of 6 and 
% Arietis, directing her course under the 
Pleiades. These stars she passes on the 
6th, and directs her course betweeen « and 
x Tauri, the tenth and twenty-second of 
the constellation of the Bull; she passes 
between these stars on the 12th, but nearest 
the former star; on the 16th she passes 
above r Tauri, and arrives between the 
horns of the Bull 6 and Z Tauri on the 26th ; 
she passes very near 125 Tauri on the 28th, 
‘and finishes her course just above 132 
Tauri. On the 7th she is observed just 
above a very small star in the constellation 
| Taurus marked a, and in a line with Alde- 
baran and Bellatrix; after this day she is 
observed to form a scalene triangle with 
| these stars, which gradually increases in 
size until the 27th, when she forms an 
isosceles triangle with them, Aldebaran 
being the summit. Until the 18th she is 
noticed to form a scalene triangle with B 
and Z Tauri; on this day she forms an 
isosceles triangle with them, the second of 
the Bull being the summit. On the 2ist 
the sixth of the Ball is the apex of an 
isosceles triangle, Venus and 6 Tauri form. 
ing the base; on this day she is above a 
small star marked 103 Tauri. She is also 
observed to form a scalene ‘triangle with 
Capella and Aldebaran, being noticed to 
the west of these stars until the 16th, when 
| she is exactly between them, and also to the 
| north of a star of the 6th magnitude marked 

95 Tauri; after this day she again forms a 

scalene triangle with Capella and Alde- 
| baran, being now observed to ‘the east of 
them. On the 26th she is the apex of an 
isosceles triangle, the shoulders of Orion 
forming the base. During the whole of this 
month, it will be very interesting to observe 
her passage by the telescopic stars that are 
near her path. She is in perihelio on the 
9th, and on the 19th she has 8 digits illu- 
minated on her western limb, her apparent 
diameter being 17 seconds. 

The planet Saturn is still observed be- 
tween 3 and Z Geminoram to the west of 
b, the telescopic star pointed out in the last 
number; this star he reaches on the 15th, 
and is noticed above a, on the 27th. On 
the 11th he is the apex of an isosceles 
friangle 6 and % Geminorum forming the 
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base; these stars are also the base of an 
isosceles triangle, A Geminorum being the 
summit; on this evening the planet and 
these stars form a cross. 

The noble planet Jupiter is during this 
month a most conspicuous object, being in 
that part of his orbit which is nearest the 
Earth, or in opposition to the Sun, on the 
29th; he rises on the 1st at nine minutes 
past nine in the evening, and on the 25th at 
twenty-six minutes past seven. He is at 
first observed a little to the east of and 
above a Libra; this star he passes on the 
4th, and directs his course above a star of 
the 6th magnitude marked 5 Libre; he 
passes this star on the 17th, and finishes his 
course about a degree and a half to the 
west of it. During this month there are six 
visible eclipses of his first satellite, two of 
his second, and one of his third, which 
take place in the following order: onthe 5th 
at forty-five minutes fifty-eight seconds past 
three in the morning; on the 6th at fourteen 
minutes twenty-eight seconds past ten in 
the evening ; on the 13th at eight minutes 
twenty-three seconds past twelve at night ; 
on the 2ist at two minutes twenty-five 
seconds past two in the morning; on the 
28th at fifty-six minutes thirty-one seconds 
past three in the morning ; and on the 29th 
at twenty-five minutes one second past ten 
in the evening, his first satellite enters his 
shadow : his second satellite is immersed in 
his shadow on the 7th at forty-one minutes 
thirty seconds past twelve at night ; and on 
the 15th at fifteen minutes twenty-six seconds 
past three in the morning; his third satel- 
lite emerges from his shadow on the 30th 
at twenty-five minutes thirty-eight seconds 
past two in the morning. 

Mars rises on the 1st at nineteen minutes 
past one in the morning, and on the 25th at 
thirty-six minutes past twelve at night. He 
is at first observed on the western margin of 
the Milky Way, directing his course under 
p Sagittarii; he passes this star on the 5th, 
his course is then directed between p and 
Sagittarii, and he is noticed in a line with 
them on the 9th; on the 13th he is seen 
above the eleventh of the Archer ; after this 
day he is observed to direct his course to the 
small stars in the head of this constellation, 
but he does not reach them before the end 
of the month. On the 5th he is the apex 
of an isosceles triangle, y and 3 Sagittarii 
forming the base. On the 2nd he forms an 
isosceles triangle with \ and pu Sagittarii, X 
being the summit ; he also forms an isosceles 
triangle with them on the 18th, » Sagittarii 
being the apex. 

_ The Georgian planet is observed at first 
in a line with a and 6 Capricorni; during 
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the month he is observed gradually to recede 
from this line. Mercury is a morning star 
at his greatest elongation on the 14th ; from 
his unfavourable position he will be seen but 
by very few observers. He is in aphelio 
on the 12th. 





SECURITY OF THE REV. JOHN WESLEY'S 


REMAINS. 


Wuen this justly celebrated man died in 1791, his 
mortal remains were enclosed in a shell which was 
placed in a lead coffin, and this was deposited in 
one of oak, and committed to a vault close behind 
the New Chapel, City Road,London. Thirty-seven 
years having elapsed since his interment, it was 
found, on a recent inspection, that the oak had 
mouidered into complete decay, leaving the lead 
coffin quite exposed. To preserve this frominjary, 
and to secure the remains of the body lodged 
within, it was suggested by the Treasurer of the 
Trustees of the Chape!, that another coffin, made 
of heart of oak, should be procured, in which the 
lead coffin should be placed, and that this should be 
enclosed in a sarcophagus of Portland stone, to be 
provided at their expense. With a readiness that 
was at once honourable to their feelings, and ex- 
pressive of high respect to the memory of the 
deceased, a resolution was instantly passed to this 
effect. A sarcophagus was accordingly ordered 
for the purpose, of Mr. Cusworth, stone-mason, of 
Stoke Newington, and on March 27th, it received 
the sacred deposit committed to its trust ! 

The sarcophagus is seven feet long, and two 
feet five inches wide at the breast ; its depth is 
nearly two feet. The sides are two inches and a 
half thick ; but the bottom and the lid are three 
inches each, 

To render this secure, the lid and sides have 
been perforated, as in common wood coffins, and 
in the sides metallic nuts have been lodged, secured 
by molten lead. Into these, when the lid was laid 
on, long copper screws have been inserted, the 
heads of which are also protected by molten lead. 
‘The sarcophagus, now resting upon two blocks of 
Portland stone, about six inches from the floor of 
the vault, weighs about half a ton, and, with its 
enclosure, the whole can be scarcely less than one 
ton in weight. 

Thg lead coffin within bears an inscription that 
simply records the name and age of the deceased, 
and the time when he died. On the oak coffin, 
now crumbled into dust, formerly stood a plate, 
which is now attached to the new oak coffin, bear- 
ing the following inscription :— 

JOHANNES WESLEY, A.M. 
Olim. Soc. Coll. Lin. Oxon. 
Ob. 2do Die Martii. 1791. 
An, Et. 88, 

A copy of this inseription is also engraven ona 
large brass plate, cemented by lead to the lid of 
the sarcophagus, to which the following memorial 
is added :— 

The Coffin, 

Containing the Remains of 
THE REV. JOHN WESLEY, 
being found in a Decayed State, 
was Deposited herein, 
March, 1828, 

Under the Direction of 
THE REV. JOHN STEPHENS, 
President of the Conference, 


and 
The Trustees of this Chapel; 
LANCELOT HASLOPE, 
‘Treasurer. 

The whole being rendered thus secure, the 
entrance to the vault was closed about three in 
the afternoon of Friday, March 23th, 1828; iu ail 
human probability to be opened no more, until the 
trumpet of the archangel shall awaken to immortal 
life the tenants who are lodged within. 
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Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


In 1 Vol. 12mo. 8s, boards, with a Map and En- 
gravings, Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich 
Islands, during the Years 1823, 1824, and 1525: 
including Remarks on the Manners and Customs 
of the Inhabitants; an Account of Lord Byron's 
Visit in H. M.S. Blonde ; and a Description of the 
Ceremonies observed at the Interment of the late 
King and Queen in the Island of Oahu. By C. 8, 
Stewart, late American Missionary at the Sand- 
wich Islands: with an Introduction, and occa- 
sional Notes, by William Ellis. 

Dying Savings of Eminent Christians, especially 
Ministers, of various Denominations, Periods, and 
Countries. By Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 

Dunwich :—A Tale of the Splendid City, in four 
cantos. 

The Potter’s Art, a poem, in three cantos. 

Vol. 2 of A Daily Expositer of the New Testa- 
ment. By T. Keyworth. 

A Practical Exposition of the Revelation of St. 
John, extracted from the Daily Expositor, By T. 
Keyworth. 

Sacred Emblems, with Miscelianeous Pieces, 
moral, religions, and devotional, in verse. 

Payne’s, Rev. G., Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science, designed to exhibit the original Suscep- 
tibility of the Mind. 

The Barn and the Steeple, 12mo. 

Smith’s, Dr. Pye, Four Discourses on the Sa- 
oe, Priesthood, Atonement, and Redemption of 

hrist, 

Collyer’s, Rev. Dr., Sermon for Mrs. Burder, 
eo Rev. H. F. Burder’s Sermon for Mrs. Col- 
yer. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, with the Frag- 
ments, fifth edition, parts 1,2, and 3. 

Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, Lodg- 
tag.bonee keepers ani Lo ‘gers. 

he Calvinistic and Socinian Systems Examin- 
ed and Compared, as to their Moral Tendency. 
By the late Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Kettering. 

The Gospel its own Witness; or, the Holy Na- 

ture and Divine Harmony of the Christian Rel.- 
ion, contrasted with the Immorality and Absur- 
ity of Deism. By the Rev. A. Fuller. 

The eighth volume of the Mechanic's Magazine. 

The ninth volume of the Pulpit. 

Herculaneum, and other Poems. 

m, 

Mary Harland ; or, The Journey to London, a 
tale of humble life. 

Discourses, translated from Nicole’s Essays. By 
John Locke. By Thos. Hancock. 

Pompeii, and other Poems, anda Dissertation on 
Lord Byron. By James and Edward Aston. 

Anecdotes and Dying Testimonies of Young 
Persons. By C. Atkinson. 

Substance of a Discourse on the Death of the 
late Rev. fT. Mollard. By D. Fraser. 

A Defence of our Fathers, &c. By John Emory. 

Memoir of Elizabeth Stones. By her Husband. 

A Sermon preached at Brompton By T. Wood. 

The Life of Samuel Rutherford, with a Appen- 
dix. By Thos. Murray, F. A. S. E. 

The Life of John Elliot,the Apostle of the Indians. 

Religion, and the Means of its Attainment. By 
John Brown, 

Life of Join Erskine, Baron of Dun. By James 
Bowick. 

Memoir of Martha Fowler. By the Rev. Richard 
Hunter, Carlisle. 


In the Press. 


My Early Years; for those in Early Life. By 
the Rev. John Wilson, of Montrose, Scotland. 

A volume on the Origin, Nature, Functions, and 
Order of the Priesthood of Christ. 

The second volume of The Works of Arminius. 
Tranelated from the Latin, with illustrative notes. 
By James Nichols. In 8vo. 


By Charles 





A third editiod of Mr. T. K. Hervey's Australia, 
&c., embeliished by a vignette title-page. 

Christian Charity Explained ; or, The Influence 
of Religion on Temper, stated, one vol. 12mo. By 
the Rev. J. A. James. 

A new Poem, by the same Author, is also in 
preparation. 

The Holy Bible; comprising the Authorized 
English Version, with the Marginal Readings; the 
various Renderings of the most approved Trans- 
lators. 

For the Use of Schools, Hutton’s Introduction 
to the Study of Arithmetic.—Also, an Abridg- 
ment of the above, for the Use of Ladies’ Schools, 

The tirst Number of the Medico-Botanical Jour. 
nal will appear in the month of April, illustrated 
with coloured engravings, in 4to. 

The thirtieth edition of the Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine, illustrated by several hundred engravings on 
wood, and purtraits on steel. 

Westley and Davis have announced a New 
Annual for 1829, to be entitled, “ The Evergreen ; 
or, Christmas and New Year’s Gift, and Birth-Day 
Present. 

The Author of the Evangelical Rambler, is pre- 
paring a series of papers, to be entitled, “The 
Evangelical Spectator,” which will appear peri- 
odically. 

Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities are 
preparing for publication. By John Brition, 
>) , &e. 

The Harp of Judith, a selection of pieces relating 
to the Jews. with a few Poems on the subject of 
different relizious societies. 

Shortly will be published, Moral and Sacred 
Poetry, selected from the works of the most ad- 
mired authors, ancient and modern. 

The Impious Feast, a Poem, in ten books. By 
Robert Landor, M.A. 8vo. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. Foolscap 8vo, 

The Reciter: a work particularly adapted to 
the use of schools ; consisting of pieces moral, reli- 
gious, and sacred, in verse and prose. By the Rev. 
Edward Ward, A.M. 12mo. 

Conversations, chiefly on the Religious Senti- 
ments expressed in Madame de Stael’s Germany, 
By Mary Ann Kelly. 12mo, 

Practical Sermons for every Sunday in the Year. 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle, to the Romans, 
with an Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes. By 
C. H. Terrot, A.M. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

The Naturalist’s Journal. 
Barrington. 

A Brief Inquiry into the Prospects of the Chris- 
tian Church, in conhection with the’Second Advent 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Hon. and Rey. 
Gerard Noel, 

Sermons. By the Rev. James Proctor, A.M. 
Fellow of Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

The author of The Morning and Evening Sacri- 
fice is far advancing with the printing of a new 
work, entitled, “ Farewell to Time; or, Last Views 
of Life, and Prospects of Immortality. 

Mr. John Johnstone, editor of “ Specimens of 
Sacred and Serions Poetry,” will publish, next 
month, “ Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, and 
Narrative Poets of Great Britain, from Chaucer to 
the Present Day.” 


By the Hon. Daines 
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Gross Produce of the Duty on Papxr for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland,’ and also the Draw- 
back for each, for the year ended on the Sth of 
January 1828 :— 

Gross Receipt. 
Scotland. 
£590,551 199 75,479 19 3 
Drawback. 

£ 27,596 97 3452 26 


Errata.—Col. 205, line 46, for For’s read 
Coz’s. Col. 275, line 7th from bottom, for not with 
read not without. 


Treland. 
27,982 14 10 


762 14 1 


England. 
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